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Now is the time, in city churches, to see whether 
it is their minister or the gospel that the people want 
to hear. Their minister may be away; but they can 
hear the gospel, even from a poor preacher. 

In these days of small attendance at the city Sun- 
day-schools, with few teachers present, it is sometimes 
better to consolidate classes—two or three under one 
good teacher—than to have small remnants of classes 
under chance visitors or inexperienced teachers. 
There may be a gain to both teachers and scholars 
in getting better acquainted with each other under 
such circumstances as these. 


- | profitable as any other walks? 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 17, 1880. 


The metropolitan journals would not have room for 
much else if they should keep the public posted con- 
cerning all the souls who are starving themselves to 


death. 


The day after graduation from school or college 
often seems, to the departing student, like the day 
after the end of the world. He has hardly looked 
beyond the delivery of his graduating address and 
the receipt of his diploma ; or, if his eyes have peered 
beyond, it has been toward a mist-veiled land. And 
the day of leaving school or college is the end of 
one world, and the beginning of another,—a world 
of new work to be done and new duties to be fulfilled. 
A plate is waiting for @very one of this summer's 
graduates; perhaps not such aone as the young man 
or woman has chosen or has dreamed of, but a place 
for faithful labor and helpful effort. That good old 
motto, “Do the next thing,” will form a serviceable 
new starting-point. 

In the death of Dr. Barnas Sears, the cause of 
Christian education loses the services of a distinguished 
and most efficient promoter. Dr. Sears was the suc- 
cessor of the Hon. Horace Mann as secretary of the 
State Board of Education in Massachusetts. Then 
he succeeded President Wayland, at the head of 
Brown University. Later he was the representative 
of the Peabody fund for the promoting of public 
education in the states of the South. Dr. Sears did 
good service as a popular writer. His Life of Martin 
Luther is familiar in our Sunday-school libraries. 
One of his latest published essays was “,Why Study 
the Bible?” in the double number of The Sunday 
School Times at the beginning of the current course 
of International lessons. This essay is republished 
as the opening chapter of The Bible and Its Study. 


At this outdoor season, one of the commonest of 
strolls is toward the village graveyard or the city 
cemetery. Is it not worth remembering that such 
walks as these, whose object seems so pious and 
profitable, may easily be made as frivolous and un- 
If, in the solemn 
| scenes of the graveyard, we can find nothing better 
| to do than to chatter about the floral decorations of 
| this enclosure, or the cut of that tombstone, or the 
absurdity of some old inscription on a crumbling 
_slab, we had been better employed had we stayed at 
'home. A Sunday afternoon visit to the burial-place 
‘of our dead—if made in a wrong spirit or with 


| ae : 
| blinded eyes and hard-closed heart—may very easily 





| become as much of a desecration of holy hours as 
“any other excursion undertaken for the purpose of 


| worldly enjoyment or idle gossip. 


. 
There are many analogies in human law, and in 


| the human administration of justice, which may help 


It is a very common thing for a Christian man to | us to see the reasonableness of unmistakable facts in 


see how little spiritual food he can live on, especially | the divine government. It is a suggestive truth, for 
when he is away from home on a summer vacation. | an example, that in the eye of the law an executive 
More than one church-member in good and regular | pardon is of no effect unless it be accepted and acted 
standing has gone at least forty days, at such a time, upon by the criminal to whom it is proffered. If a 
without eating anything to speak of in the way of| man is under sentence of the United States courts, 
soul nourishment. But somehow this does not seem! and a pardon is extended to him by the Chief 
to attract any such attention from the New York | Executive of the nation, the man may refuse the 
papers as is given daily to one poor creature who is | pardon if he chooses to do so. The pardon does not 
experimenting on the verge of physical starvation. | in itself release the man from the grasp of the law. 
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He will not be turned out of prison, on the strength 
of that pardon, if he prefers to remain there. The 
idea of human government is that it takes two to 
make a covenant—even a covenant of forgiveness. 
Why then should we wonder that the same principle 
prevails in the divine government? No man will be 
forgiven unless he wants to be. A proffered pardon 
for sin amounts to nothing until the sinner makes it 
good by his acceptance. 





MAN’S HIGHEST ATTRIBUTE. 


What is it that distinctively marks man as a dif- 
ferent order of being from the lower classes of crea- 
tion? What attribute is it that he possesses, in kind 
as well as in degree apart from and above every 
other grade of animal life? What is it—even if it 
were found to be true, or were admitted in argument, 
that in the plan of God man’s body and mind were 
formed out of “the dust of the ground” by a pro- 
gressive series of evolutions—that clearly distin- 
guishes the lowest grade of mankind from the highest 
grade of the mere animal? What is that separates 
totally, in capacity and possibility, man’s nature 
from the nature of the beasts that perish? This 
question in its varying forms, is a question of prac- 
tical importance, as it is one of profoundest interest 
to all. 

Man’s highest attribute is surely not mere life. 
That he holds in common with all the animals. Nor 
is it the ordinary functions and uses of life: the 
power of eating and drinking and working and rest- 
ing, of seeking pleasure and of shunning pain. All 
animals have these in common with man, to a greater 
or lesser degree. Neither is man totally separated 
from the animals by his possession of mental faculties. 
Animals have the power of thought and of imagina- 
tion. The distinction between instinct and reason is 
not so clear that we can say that the latter belongs 
wholly to man, with no participation in _ its 
privileges by the animals. Animals can plan 
and forecast. They can consider and reflect, 
can muse and dream. They can organize intelli- 
gently for construction, for acquirement, and for 
defense. They can conform to new exigencies, and 
are even capable of a high order of inventive and 
strategic combinations. And they have the power 
to gain in knowledge of many things, under instruc- 
tion. In the realm of his ordinary affections also, 
man finds that he is not absolutely apart from the 
lower orders of creation. The 4nimals can love and 
hate. They are influenced by jealousy, by avarice, 
by ambition. They are capable of gratitude, of 
revengefulness, of heroism, of gallantry, of parental 
devotedness and self-sacrifice, of the fidelity of friend- 
ship, of sorrow, of heart-breaking remembrances. 
The instances have been many where an animal has 
deliberately committed suicide from grief over one 
whom he loved and had lived for. It cannot even 
be shown that the animals are destitute of the mora/ 
sense. ‘They have been known to exhibit an apparent 
apprehension of right and wrong; to struggle with 
temptation ; to show shame over transgression ; and 
even to be influenced to repentance and to remorse. 
The absolute separateness of man from the lower 
animals is not to be discovered in either of these 
spheres, however his pre-eminence is manifest in them 
all, The distinction between the lowest grade of 
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sphere already mentioned seems to be one of degree 
rather than of kind. The true and distinctive glory 
of man’s nature is to be looked for elsewhere than 
here. 

When God created man, “in the image of God 
created he him;” and having “formed man of the 
dust of the ground,” he “breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” 
In that breath from Deity, man received of the 
divine nature that which is the peculiar attribute 
and glory of man; that which separates him abso- 
lutely from all the lower orders of creation. Man 
is capable of a conception of God. Man can aspire 
to a communion with God. The highest and the 
best instructed animal has no possibility of such a 
conception, or of such an aspiration. Whatever there 
may have been of evolution before that line in creation 
was reached, evolution ended there. There is no link 
—no possibility of a link—between the lowest man 
and the highest animal, in spirituality. Man'became 
man, when “man became a living soul,” with a living 
spirit breathed into him of the breath of God; a 
partaker of the divine nature, with the capacity of 
knowing about God, and of desiring to be like God 
and to be with God. Here is man’s highest attri- 
bute. Here is man’s distinctive and supremest 
natural possession. No animal has or can have an 
idea of a personal God. A kitten can imagine that 
a ball is a mouse, and a horse can lie and dream of 
that which is seen only in his imaginings; but neither 
kitten nor horse can conceive of a Father in heaven, 
or can endure “as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
A dog can bay at the moon; but a dog can never 
say or think: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament sheweth his handywork.” 
An eagle can fly to the mountain top, and can look 
out over the extended panorama of cloud-capped 
scenery; but not to declare or feel: “ Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, thou art God.” Yet no order of 
human beings has ever yet been found so low in the 
scale of nature as to be without some conception of 
Deity, some hope of immortality with God. The 
animals have, in varied degrees of power and _possi- 
bility, that which is in common with man in body 
and in mind, or in body and in soul—as the Bible 
often speaks of the soul (the psyche). But man is 
man, as apart from and above the animals, in the 
possession of “spirit [the pnewma] and soul and 
body,” as the Bible presents his truest and his triune 
personality. 

How this thought uplifts the importance of the 
spiritual life of man! Only in his spiritual life, 
indeed, is man’s peculiar power manifested, and his 
highest. glory to be attained. A man may have a 
care of his body in all faithfulness ; he may cultivate 
his intellectual faculties in their fullness ; he may be 
perseveringly useful among his fellows; he may be 
a loving son, or brother, or husband, or father, or 
friend; he may be ‘unflinchingly upright in his 
morals ; he may be unselfish and true and heroic in 
his bearing toward others; and yet, if there be no 
recognition of tis spiritual wants, and no exer- 
cise of his spiritual faculties; if his personal 
relations to God have no place in his thoughts 
and feelings,—he is, so far, living “a mere animal 
life.” What is there in all this that is more than the 
life of a superior animal? It was of his viewing 
the life of man on this lower plane of purpose and 
action, that the Preacher made confession: “I said 
in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of 
men, that . . . a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast : for all is vanity. . . . All go unto one place ; 
all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. 
Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better 
than that a man should rejoice in his own works ; 
for that is his portion.” And it was from the 
Preacher’s coming at last to realize man’s spiritual 
nature and man’s spiritual destiny,—from his per- 
ceiving that, when man dies, “then shall the 








dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it,”— 
that he was ready to pronounce “the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty [the supreme duty, 
and the distinctive possibility] of man.” Without 
this uplooking and this outreaching of the spirit of 
man toward Him from whom that spirit came, and 
to whom it may return again, the creed of the 
Epicureans is the most natural and reasonable of 
creeds: “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” “There is nothing better for a man than that 
he should eat and drink, and that he should make 
his soul [his life] enjoy good in his labor.” With 
the supremacy of man’s spiritual nature fairly before 
his mind, the longing cry of man’s spirit will be: 
“Nearer my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me! 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee!” 

All these loves and friendships which possess us; 
all these ambitions and desires for learning and 
riches and fame, according to human standards and 
human conceptions,—what are they all but of the 
earth, earthy? They have their place. They may, 
indeed, make just claims upon us in the spheres of both 
enjoyment and duty. We must not, by any means, 
neglect them within their due limits. But if they 
are all in all to us, we fail—through their very pos- 
session—of our highest duty and our highest enjoy- 
ment in life. Unless we look above them, up 
through them to Him who is their giver, and 
who is to be glorified in their right using ; 
to Him from whom we have life, and in whom 
alone is life eternal,—we fall far short of the 
glorious possibilities and privileges of our divine 
humanity. Only, in fact, as we make our relations 
to God foremost in our thoughts and affections, do 
we exercise the peculiar and distinctive prerogatives 
of that humanity. If we fail to cultivate our 
spiritual nature, our loss and our condemnation are 
as sure as they are just: we sink toward the level 
of those orders of creation to whose traits which 
they have in common with us we give the first place 
in our living and being. If, on the other hand, we 
give God the first place in our affections, and his 
glory the chief aim of our activities, then all these 
things shall be added to us in their richest quality 
and measure. 

Hence the full meaning of the apostle’s prayer to 
God: “that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened by his Spirit 
in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height ; and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness 
of God. Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, unto him be 
glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all 
ages, world without end. Amen.” 


DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 

What is a disagreeable person? Most of us would 
have no great difficulty in pointing out, or at least in 
bringing to mind, those whom we think disagreeable; 
but to formulate a definition which shall be of 
general application is no such easy matter. We 
know whom we like and whom we dislike, and we 
can name the qualities which seem to us estimable or 
repulsive; but it takes no very deep thought to 
bring us to the conclusion that, after all, the quality 
of disagreeableness is relative, and not absolute ; and 
that, at length, it resolves itself merely into some- 
thing which does not approve itself to us, as indi- 
viduals, One man’s meat is another man’s poison; 
and a person who is to the last degree disagreeable 





to one, may appear the most delightful of com- 
panions to another. A Chesterfield would be pretty 
sure to class a Milton among the people in whose 
society he could take no pleasure; and a Burke 
would not be able to find much enjoyment in the fel- 
lowship of a Lovelace. In general, one cannot like 
an individual, or an element of character, in which 
he finds nothing congenial. Therefore, before we 
conclude that, by ascribing the quality of disagree- 
ableness to a person, we remand him to a low or 
pitiable condition, we ought to discover whether we 
are doing anything more than to say that his path 
is not ours, and that we do not comprehend his 
nature and his aims. That we do not like him may 
be our fault rather than his, and when we express 
our dislike, we may be unconsciously displaying our 
own ignorance or incapacity. Plainly charity, in 
the expression of personal opinion concerning the . 
disagreeableness of others, is mere prudence as well 
as a moral duty. 

But there are people who, in the opinion of the 
best and the most intelligent of their associates, are 
certainly disagreeable. They are repulsive in per- 
sonal appearance, or rude in manner and speech, or 
selfish and egotistic, or unduly self-asserting, or hope- 
lessly narrow in their views of life, or darkly igno- 
rant; or perhaps, witheut showing any marked or 
tangible trait of unpleasantness, they are entitled to 
that vague but very expressive phrase, “having a 
way with them.” What is our social and individual 
duty toward such people ? 

Our first duty is plain. It is to try to discover, 
by every means in our power, how far we ourselves 
are thought to have their disagreeable traits. Some 
disagreeable people are morbidly sensitive to their 
faults ; others are almost blind to them. To which- 
ever division we may be assigned by the voice of the 
better part of our acquaintances, we ought, with all 
the common sense and humility we can command, 
to try to discover our failings, and to correct them 
as far as may be. He who remains disagreeable in 
the eyes of those who are his superiors in inner 
character or in outer deportment, has only himself to 
blame for it, if by“amy. means he can contrive to 
discover in what ways he ought to correct his dis- 
position and manner. Before we pay much attention 
to the disagreeableness of others, let us do our best 
toward correcting our own. 

So far as our treatment of unpleasant acquaint- 
ances or repulsive neighbors is concerned, our con- 
stant duty is to exercise the courtesy of unfailing 
charity,—and this charity will be exercised the more 
easily for every attempt to note and correct our own 
failings. We ought always to be honest in our treat- 
ment of those whose nature and whose acts seem 
objectionable to us, for there ts a spurious charity 
which but confirms them in their faults, by seeming 
to lend to them the countenance of our approval. 
But we are by no means bounden to say or to show 
all that we think, at every meeting with men and 
women whom we do not like. Our tacit rebuke is 
pretty sure to be more effective than our rude speech, 
or our manner expressive of displeasure or disgust. 
Sometimes, at moments of rare fitness, we may wisely 
correct those to whom we have a right to speak ; 
meanwhile, our every word and deed should show 
that, however we may dislike their defects and 
wrong-doings, we are not unwilling to help them so 
far as we may, and that, though we may not enjoy 
handling the chestnut burr, we hope that there is a 
good kernel within. It is never to be forgotten that 
very, very many of those who are rightly called dis- 
agreeable, have become so through early lack of 
opportunities, or misfortune, or sorrow, or supercili- 
ous treatment, or lack of any helping hand to open 
the hard-closed doors of their mind and soul. Not § 
until we have thought as we ought, and done as we | 
ought, toward those whom we do not like, can we. | 
exercise our manifest right to let them alone. That d 
we have such a right, and that we not only may, but | 
should, exclude some disagreeable people from our | 
society, just so far as we can possibly do so, is unques- | 
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tionable. One thing is certain, that society is not, 
and was never meant to be, a commune. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a wide range of difference in Sunday-schools. 
A city Sunday-school is one thing, a country Sunday- 
school is another. A church Sunday-school is by no 
means the same affair as a mission Sunday-school. 
A Sunday-school of five hundred scholars has wants 
unknown to a Sunday-school of fifty scholars. All this 
has to be borne in mind in considering plans of work 
and ways of working for the Sunday-school. A New York 
correspondent asks a question of us which would have to 
be differently answered for different Sunday-schools. He 
writes : 

As you are my oracle in regard to all Sunday-school matters, 
will you please answer in your column of Notes on Open Let- 
ters, What are the duties of the assistant superintendent? I know 
that he is to perform the duties of the superintendent in his 
absence ; but in the superintendent’s presence, has the assistant 
any duties to perform? Should he have a class, and teach 
regularly, as other teachers do? 

That depends on the size of the school, and the num- 
ber of its teachers. If the school is a small one, and the 
superintendent can easily direct and oversee all its 
departments, it may be well for the assistant to be a 
teacher, ready to take the superintendent’s place in the 
rare exception of the latter’s absence. But in a larger 
school there is commonly work for both superintendent 
and assistant at the same time. In some schools the 
assistant takes his place at the rear of the room in the 
opening and closing exercises, to lead in the school 
responses, so as to secure greater heartiness and unity in 
these than would otherwise be possible. Again, there is a 


‘division of labor. The superintendent conducts the exer- 


cises from the desk, and has a general oversight of the 
school, while the assistant is on the watch to receive new 
scholars, and to locate them; to welcome visitors; also 
to see to the supply of classes whose teachers are absent. 
Yet, again, the two officers act interchangeably in both 
departments of work—at the desk and on the floor, 
co-operating with each other in the school oversight. 
Commonly not enough is made of a superintendent’s 
watching the school during the hours of study. A good 
man ought to be worth more—able to do more good—in 
this line than in the line of teaching a class. Even in 
the lowest form of labor, a gang of men on a roadway 
needs an overseer; and it pays to have a man at the work 
of watching and directing them. Such a man would be 
poorly employed if he took a pickaxe or a shovel, and 
bent over his work with that, instead of standing up 
with his eyes sweeping all sides of him. And so it is 
all the way up to the highest departments of service. 
A Sunday-school cannot be a good Sunday-school unless 
it is wisely watched and skillfully directed. If it can 
run itself, it is obviously running down hill. And a large 
Sunday-school needs at least one assistant to the superin- 
tendent in watching and running it whenever it is in 
session. REEL! 

The “blank Sunday ” in the International lesson plan 
is still under discussion. There are those who approve 
it, although so far as we can.judge by our corres- 
pondence, and by the drift of comment in the public 
press, there are at least twenty who desire uniformity 
where one wishes an enforced break in the series. The 
National Sunday-school Teacher now fills the blank with 
lessons suggested by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, but its “desire is to furnish those lessons that 
most are wanted.” The Augsburg Sunday-school Teacher, 
representing the Lutherans, approves the blank Sunday 
idea, because of the opening thus given for lessons in the 
line of the Church Year. Meanwhile the representa- 
tives of the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and United Brethren denominations, as well as 
prominent undenominational publishers, are opposed to 
the blank, and have taken steps to secure measurable 
uniformity by an agreed series of lessons. And, as we 
have said before, “from every side” there come letters to 
us in protest against the break in the “uniform lesson 
plan.” Thus a Presbyterian pastor in Colorado writes : 

We are all glad that your note has been sounded on the ques- 
tion of lessons for the thirteenth Sundays next year. 


And a well-known writer of lesson notes in Illinois 
adds: 


‘Tam glad to see that your lessons have been agreed upon by 
the different publishers to fill up the blank Sundays in the 
calendar of lessons for 1881. I thought at the time, and think 
so still, that it was a mistake, the leaving these Sundays blank. 
The fact is, if uniform lessons are beneficial for eleven Sundays 
in the quarter, they are beneficial for twelve. And if it is best 
to have each Sunday-school select its own lesson for one Sun- 


day in the quarter, why not leave it to select twelve or thir- 
teen, and thus fall back on the old Babel plan of confusion ? 
The last-named writer goes farther, and would have a 
specific lesson given in place of the “review” now 
planned for the close of each quarter. On this point we 
have always had one mind, and that is, that no lesson in 
the quarter is so important as the review lesson. More- 
over, as the Lesson Committee suggests the review for 
one Sunday, uniformity in the preparation of helps for 
that Sunday is possible; and that is aH that we insist 
upon. If the Lesson Committee thinks best to have a 
specific lesson for every Sunday, or to have a temperance 
lesson each quarter, or a church festival lesson, or a 
catechism lesson, or a lesson on profanity or Sabbath 
breaking, and will specify the Scripture passage for 
study accordingly, we shall be glad to accept that 
plan and conform to it; although we do not hesitate to 
say that, in our opinion, the study of the Bible as a 
book is better for the International lessons than the study 
of doctrines, or duties, or the lessons of times and sea- 
sons, by themselves. We are, however, unalterably op- 
posed to any blank Sundays in a plan of uniform Bible 
study. Wedo not believe in the vacation idea—except 
between Sundays. We want the Lesson Committee to 
suggest lessons for those schools which keep open sum- 
mer and winter, spring and autumn; and we want that 
Committee to have no break in its plans, for the accom- 
modation of those who want something better than 
straightforward Bible study all the year through. 








EVEN-SONG. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


All day the birds are singing as they flit from grove and tree, 
But at twilight hath their music the sweetest sound to me, 
For then all tones are gathered into one full-tided chord, 

And up from wood and meadow arises “ Praise the Lord.” 

The soft wind bears it onward, low murmuring in the pines, 
I hear it in the rustle of the moth amid the vines. 

The bee that swingeth homeward, after honey-seeking hours, 
Hath the secret, in his whirring, of the vivid life of flowers. 
The cattle slowly wending from the pasture-land their way, 

In every tinkle of their bells, tell of the ending day. 


Then, sudden from the orchard, out rings the robin’s note, 
In silver trills around me his rapture seems to float. 


And, listening, my spirit is borne to realms afar, 
Yet near, as near as heaven, where the happy ransomed are. 


I join my silence unto the many-threaded strain 
That unto God uplifted, goes on through joy and pain. 


Away from space and limits, away from time and sense, 
I send my thought to find its rest in God’s kind providence. 


For, at night, when work is over, and cares awhile retreat, 
The soul must breathe its even-song low at the Father’s feet. 


THE MINISTER IN HIS SCHOOL. 


BY THE BEV. WILLIAM W. NEWTON, 


Every minister is responsible before God, by the vows 
of his ordination, to “ draw all his studies ” towards the 
growth of every department of the church. 

He is particularly commanded to feed Christ’s lambs 
as well as to care for the sheep. In the normal develop- 
ment of Christian character the Sunday-school is the 
great feeder and supplier of the church; and as the water 
from the mountain springs seeks the basin of the placid 
lake, so the Christian child in the Sunday-school should 
find his place naturally and by the law of “the fitnegs 
there is in things” in thechurch. But it is often said: 
“The minister has so many miscellaneous branches of 
work to attend to, that he ought not to be expected to 
have the care of the Sunday-school.” All this is true 
enough ; but while it is not necessary that he should be 
absorbed in the routine work, or the technique of the 
superintendent, it is necessary that he should have his 
hand upon the pulse of his Sunday-school, and be able 
to distinguish that which is spiritual life from that 
which is merely the mechanical expression of life. . 

I have before my mind now a school for boys in New 
England, which is the result of one holy man’s influence 
extending into the character of his teachers, and in a 
great measure into that of the boys. That master influ- 
ences his teachers, and the teachers influence the scholars, 
and in this way the genius and the impulse of the head 
and central will is, felt in every portion of the school. 
There is no show of a centralization of power, There is 
no officiousness, no interference. Everything goes on 
like clock-work ; but then, like a clock, the face is seen 
while the works are hidden ; like the steamer’s machinery, 
it is the buried shaft which causes the motion. We 





We see men around us continually, who are here and 
there and everywhere upon the fly-wheel of activity, and 
think they must bé the centre of things because they 
happen to be at everything’s circumference. 

I remember well as a boy wondering about a great 
noble-hearted bishop, who, I thought, never had anything 
to do, because he was neverinahurry. Yet he knew 
every church and society and institution, and weighed 
in the accurate scales of his judgment the character of 
every clergyman in his large diocese ; and under every 
phase of church life in all that great field there were 
found the hands of this living man. 

And this, it seems to me, should be the relationship of 
every earnest-minded minister to his school,—the double 
relationship of personal influence on the teacher and on 
the taught. 

First, to the teacher: How much help the pastor can 
give to the school by his knowledge of the teachers; by 
the fitting of the teacher to the taught; by a gentle word 
of encouragement, by a hint here and a word of sym- 
pathy there; by dropping into the class, now and then, 
to ask a kind question about some sick scholar, or to 
answer some hard, puzzling question which has disturbed 
the minds of the youthful learners; by inquiring after 
the condition of families through the representative 
child, and by encouraging the teacher in the art of 
visiting as a deputy the families represented by the 
scholars ; by the teachers’-meeting, and the study of the 
lesson in the informal circle of the teachers’ Bible class, 

Secondly, to the scholars: I believe the minister stands 
bound by the threefold tie of teacher, pastor, friend. 
He reaches them by the social, educational, and spiritual 
sides of their being. Children unconsciously imitate 
those who affect them favorably in any way. 

And where is there such a field for the impress of char- 
acter as in the minister’s threefold relaticnship to his 
school,—as teacher, pastor, friend? Yet how seldom it 
happens that he is friend and teacher and pastor to the 
young! How frequently he is banished by custom to 
what is considered his own peculiar sphere in the pulpit, 
so that many a zealous teacher is compelled to act asa 
mediator between the soul of some timid youthful seeker 
of the truth and the stately, unapproachable minister ! 
“T felt just as if I had been reported to the principal,” 
was the confession of a boy who was sent to see the mis- 
ister. “It seemed to me just like going to the dentist’s,” 
was the answer of a shy and timid girl, as she gave her 
experience in going to the minister’s study. 

I plead, then, for that social nearness and sympathy 
which will make the minister in some degree that friend 
and helper which the teacher is. For, before he can 
begin successfully to preach to the young, he must in 
some degree know and be known by them, so that this 
sense of sympathy may cast out the bondage of fear. 

How marvelously powerful is that record of faithful- 
ness, mingled with sympathy, which the poet Arnold has 
written of his illustrious father,—the great teacher of 
Rugby,—in his poem on revisiting Rugby Chapel! It is 
the truest picture possible of moral power mingled with 
human tenderness and sympathy : 

* Still thou turnedst, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand! 
If in the paths of the world 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing. To us thou wert still 
Cheerful and helpful and firm. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself, 
And at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd, to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand!” 


A QUESTION OF CLASS MEMBERSHIP. 
BY MRS. E, P. THWING. 
Is it wise to have both young men and young women 
in the same Sunday-school class? 
We reply to this question in the affirmative. The first 
reason is: 1. It is the order of nature, and therefore 


proper. God has given woman to be the helper, the 
friend, and companion of man. He unites them in the 
family. In this relationship they share each other’s pur- 


suits, and promote each other’s advancement. We infer 
that God designs that they should be always associated in 
all that is reputable. As the race retrograded from its 
original innocence, this sympathy and companionship has 
been broken. Woman has been degraded from her posi- 
tion by the side of man, as his friend and helper, to an 
inferior level. The more marked this retrogression, the 


more marked the separation of the sexes in sympathy 
and mutual esteem. Civilization and culture do much 





are very apt to mistake the show of power for power. 


to reinstate woman, bv‘ it is the religion of Christ alone 
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which readjusts these relationships, and raises woman to 
her true dignity and honor. Thus the coeducation of the 
sexes in the family, for which nature has made provision, 
very properly comes to be the order in secular schools, 
at least in early life, while eminent educators advocate 
the same for the seminary and the university. Even 
Plato said “men and women are to have a common way 
of life, common education ; always, in all things, women 
are to share with the men. In so doing they will act for 
the best, and will not violate, but preserve, the natural 
relation of the sexes.” Surely Christian instructors 
need not hesitate to adopt methods already shown to 
be in harmony with the teachings of history, of nature, 
and of grace. 

2. The interest of the class exercises will be thereby 
increased. The mutual characteristics of either sex are 
marked, Man’s stronger will and greater boldness of 
thought need woman’s affectional nature, her tenderness 
and moral sensibility, to balance them. In religious 
study, these respective traits may be developed in 
harmony with mutual advantage. Different aspects of 
truth will be seen from their different standpoints. 
Freely discussed, these will enlarge the scope of each 
leason, and so make Bible study more attractive. Young 
men are usually more courageous and outspoken than 
young ladies in communicating ideas. There will thus 
be likely to be a healthful spur on the one hand, and a 
wholesome restraint from undue boldness on the other. 

A mutual stimulus to self-improvement can be gained, 
and an emulative spirit awakened, which within certain 
bounds is both proper and useful. 

8. It is believed that bringing young ladies and young 
gentlemen together in the same class, for religious instruc- 
tion, will exert an elevating and refining influence upon 
both. , 

The true aim and design of the Sunday-school is not 
only to instruct in religious knowledge, but to exert a 
moulding influence on the social life of the community. 
Young men in their daily vocations, removed from inter- 
course with the gentler sex, and accustomed to the rough 
jostle of the world, are apt to be lacking in those refine- 
ments of manner which are pleasing in society, When 
introduced to the social circle, a painful embarrassment 
is often felt even by those who possess culture, but whose 
associations have been with their own sex. Their thoughts 
are too auch self-centered ; they do not understand and 
sympathize enough in the sphere of the other sex to be 


them from week to week, in common study, this barrier 
will be done away. Some writer has said, ‘‘It is the 
chief duty of woman to perfect man.” Familiar associa- 
tion, then, especially under the hallowed restraint of 
religious study, ought to do something to impart or to 
quicken in young men those graces of character and 
manner which are attributed more largely to the female 
sex, 

But is there not also refining influence to be gained by 
young women? Will she not, also, coming into the 
realm of manly thought, be lifted above the ignoble pur- 
suits in which too many lives are frittered away, and be 
led to reach after, to comprehend and enter into sym- 
pathy with, all the higher interests of society ? 

4, This union will tend to improve the intercourse of 
the young outside the school. 

Out of these Sunday-school fellowships will ripen pure 
friendships. The blessed instruction and influence of 
the Sunday-school, which tends to make rich, noble, and 





pure characters, also tends to make them pleasing to each 


other. The pursuits and modes of life of young a? 


and women are usually so diverse that when they now 
and then meet they have, perhaps, no topic of common 
interest, and so their conversation is commonplace, the 
gossip of the day with its frivolities and amusements. 
The young man, in his gallantry, feels that he must con- 
verse on themes which may be unfamiliar if not distaste- 
ful to him. But, if associated as classmates, they have 
at least one common topic of thought and conversation, 
and this will be likely to lead to others. Thus, gradually, 
the lost art of conversation may be redeemed “ to irri- 
gate,” as a sprightly writer says, “the arid wastes of 
modern social life with the sparkling waters of a younger 





age.” As the friendships of the young come to be of 
higher tone, they will respect each other more, and seek- | 
ing to win respect from each other, will strive to improve | 
themselves personally. “Their characters will thus be 
elevated, their hearts warmed, their minds stored, their 
manners refined, and kindness and courtesy infused into 
their intercourse.” 

5. The material and spiritual prosperity of the Sun- 
day-school will be promoted by this union. The school 
will be made more homogeneous, more like a family 





which is an organic unit, By this classing together of 


lads and misses, the family life will be projected into the 
school. It will be pleasant to the pupils, for there is, as 
one has remarked, an “instinct for the society of the 
opposite sex, inborn, implanted by the Creator.” This 
may be regulated, cultivated, and wisely developed; and 
an esprit du corps may be awakened which shall bind the 
class in strong bonds to each other and to the school. 
The school is better organized for outside work. It has 
power and momentum. The personal friendships formed 
may especially become the basis of Christian endeavor. 
It has been said that woman is more susceptible to moral 
impressions than the other sex; it may be added that the 
calls of religion also find a readier response in her heart. 
If the girls of the class are won to Christ, their influence 
will be great over their associates. “ During a revival in 
East Boston, a band of young ladies made up a list of 
seventeen young men for whose salvation they felt 
special anxiety. The knowledge they had of their per- 
sonal life, tastes, and possibilities of usefulness, gave, of 
course, a definite urgency to their intercessions. Unit- 
edly they pleaded for their salvation. One young man 
after another yielded to Christ, till the whole circle of 
seventeen were brought into the kingdom of grace, to 
become, in the kingdom of glory, the joy and the crown 
of those whose earthly friendships had become at once 
the preparative and pledge of an unbroken fellowship in 
heaven.” 

We close, therefore, by repeating our hearty affirmative 
response to the question. We believe it wise to teach the 
sexes together in a// the classes, making, for convenience, 
gradation of age the basis, rather than the distinction 
of sex. This because (1.) it is the order of nature, as 
seen in the organic unity of family, which is the first 
school and true type of all schools. (2.) Because class 
exercises may be increased in interest where this method 
is adopted, the views of truth be enlarged, and a health- 
ful emulation awakened. Because (3.) of the refining 
influence exerted by mutual intercourse while in the 
school ; and (4.) because of the elevating effect it has on 
the social relationships outside the school. Because (5.) 
the integral unity of the school is best maintained by 
this method, and so its highest material and spiritual 
prosperity secured. 


A LITTLE LONGER. 
BY MARY B,. DODGE, 
Oh, to be in Jesus’s bosom, 
There to hide my pain and care, 
There to feel his arms around me, 
All my trouble ended there ! 


Oh, to be in quiet lying 
On his peace-insuring breast, 
There forgetting sin and sorrow, 
There forevermore at rest! 


Ties, that hold us here, unknotted 
In the faith we there must know— 
Willing, in his trusted presence, 
To let earthly dear things go: 


Willing to resign the dearest, 
Even the flesh of our flesh born, 
Even the baby, in our dying 
Left so humanly forlorn ! 


Ah! I feel his tiny fingers 
Reaching helplessly to me ; 

Let me still a little longer 
Painful, sorrowing, troubled be, 


So I yet may be his comfort, 
Shield him from the bitter cold, 

Lead him by my guiding counsel 
To a tender Saviour’s fold! 


Not until my task is ended, 
Task of toil or agony, 

Would I close my weary eyelids 
And in bliss forever be : 


Not until life’s work is finished 
Would I seek the perfect rest 

That awaits the poor believer 
Sinking tired on Jesus’ breast. 





FIDELIA’S CONCLUSIONS RESPECTING 
HER DUTIES. 
BY SUSAN M. DAY. 

Fidelia was lazily lying in a hammock, one fair August 
afternoon. Though still warm, and belonging to summer, 
the air brought faint and almost indescribable sugges- 
tions of the autumn. The beautiful mellowed light 
upon the hills had something new in it, which she had 
not seen before, and which told that the end of thesum- 
mer time was approaching. Nature had reached its 
resting-point, everything was complete; from this time 
the sure, yet slowly insidious decay, was steadily pro- 
gressing. 





These half-unconscious observations brought with them 
other suggestions to Fidelia’s mind. It was very dif- 
ferent with her from what it was with nature. To her, 
summer meant delicious rest, but the autumn the renewal 
of work. Not that she belonged to the working-clacses 
as generally so understood, though she often laughingly 
asserted that she did. Her labors were all voluntary 
and self-imposed, but they pressed none the less heavily 
because of that. 

In fact, autumn meant with her the return to duty, 
and she was conscious of being very much under the 
sway of that peculiar divinity. There was probably 
no one word, of any particular importance, which she 
heard or used more frequently during the year. Now 
this word had a strange way of changing its sound. In 
the autumn it had clarion tones, and was like the wel- 
come call to battle. As the winter advanced, it changed 
into the constant iterations of a faithful but wearisome 
friend, whose counsels must ever be heeded. But when 
the spring-time was near, it became like the hated words 
of a hard task-master. Recalling the repeated experi- 
ence of several years, Fidelia had but little reason to 
hope that the coming season would afford any exception, 
and she was conscious of a strange unwillingness to heed 
the clarion tones already alluded to. The conflict ceased 
to be alluring, and she hugged her present ease and 
comfort. 

“ Duty, duty, duty !” she said to herself; “ how tired I 
shall be of that word before the year is over, and summer 
comes again ! ”’ 

Being a conscientious young woman, the number and 
variety of what she considered her “ duties” was con- 
siderable. There was the church, with its Sunday ser- 
vices, its weekly meetings, its choir rehearsals, its calls 
upon strangers. There was the Sunday-school with its 
lesson to be studied and taught, its teachers’-meetings, 
its scholars to be regularly visited, its truants to be 
hunted up, and driven back into place. There were the 
numberless charities, which thicken so rapidly in our 
cities, with their meetings, their reports, their long dis- 
cussions, their collection of funds, their ministering to 
the sick and the afflicted, their continued draughts upon 
time, strength, and patience. Then there were social 
duties,—for Fidelia had fallen into the habit of looking 
at all these things from a severely conscientious stand- 
point,—there were visits to be made, and, alas! there 
must be anxious thought and precious time given to 
careful and punctilious attiring of one’s body. 

Fidelia sighed at the prospect ; she hummed softly to 
herself, as she luxuriated in her present idleness, the old 
jingle: 

“T slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty.” 

Suddenly it occurred to her that matters were not 
quite as they should be. Surely there was more of a 
connection between those final words than that of a 
somewhat imperfect rhyme. Was it not possible that 
she, a professing follower of Christ for some years, might, 
by this time, have passed out of the duty and into the 
beauty of a Christian life? Duty—what did it mean ? 

According to Webster, and according to derivation, 
something owed. Was life, then, to be but a continued 
and acknowledged stgte of paying a debt toGod? She 
could fancy how a child, the first few nights of her stay 
in her new home, might kiss her adopted mother good- 
night, because she owed her this recognition of the 
kindness shown. But if the mother were loving, would 
the act not very soon. grow to be one of spontaneous 
expression? Would the caress be a welcome one, if the 
child persisted in saying to herself, “I will kiss my 
mother because I ought, because it is my duty” ? 

Speranza, by this time, had brought her work, and 
seated herself upon the grass at Fidelia’s feet ? 

“What are you thinking about so soberly?” she 
asked, looking up brightly. 

“ About duty / and about how I was growing to be 
impatient of the very word!” 

“You surprise me! I thought you were a devout 
worshiper of Duty, and were even one of her most 
devoted priestesses, offering up continual sacrifices on 
her altar!” 

“You were right,” answered Fidelia, somewhat sadly ; 
“and I have just begun to see that perhaps I have wor- 
shiped duty more’than I have loved God!” 

“ Doesn’t ‘duty’ furnish a high motive?” 

“Not the highest, certainly. For ‘love’ must be 4 
great deal higher. And the question which has come to 
me is, how long a Christian ought to stay in the rut of 
duty, and how soon he may expect to get up on the 
wings of joyful service? When are we going to stop 
doing things because we ought to, and begin to do them 
because we love to? 
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“ Couldn’t you ‘do things’ without thinking anything 
about it, one way or the other, having once made up 
your mind it is right to do them?” 

“ Possibly I might, though I doubt it. I want some- 
thing positive, put in, to sweeten them. It seems to me 
there should be a joyful spontaneousness about a Chris- 
tian’s life, and that we might grow to do all these things 
because we love them! ” 

“Surely, self-sacrifice is commendable!” 

“Yes, but are we going to crucify our flesh all our 
lives, and never get in the least degree the victory over 
it?” 

“ But is there any virtue in doing what we like to do?” 

“ Speranza,.I am astonished to hear you ask such a 
question! There may not be any virtue in doing it, but 
certainly there is the highest virtue in bringing one’s self 
to such a point that one /ikes to doit. Is the man who 
has won the battle less brave than the man who is fight- 
ing it? Are the angels less virtuous than men? I fancy 
they don’t think much about it’s being a self-sacrifice to 
go on their missions of love!” 

* Well, my dear, perhaps you are right. I certainly 
have not been in the way of looking at it from just such 
a standpoint. You seem to have been thinking pretty 
hard about it. What is your conclusion of the whole 
matter?” 

“My conclusion is,” she answered solemnly, “that I 
have thought so much about doing my duty, that I have 
made life a wearisome, continual grind /” 

“But the very duties I have heard you rebel most 
against, such as making calls and getting your clothes, 
how about those? You can’t transform those,—can 
you?” 

“* He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’’ I fancy 
social duties cannot be left out any more than the rest. 
Christ’s second great commandment is ‘like unto’ the 
first !” 

“ How about disagreeable charitable duties?” 

“Isn’t this a kind of contradiction of terms, then?” 
Suppose we translate them—unpleasant loving obliga- 
tions. Doesn’t it sound queer? However, that is the 
way a great many people seem to regard it. How sur- 
prised we should be, when we ask people to do charity- 
work, that is, love-work, if they should say, ‘Oh, thank 
you, I should like to doit so much! Iam very much 
obliged to you for the opportunity.’ Instead of that we 
generally hear, and generally expect to hear, either a 
refusal, or an acceptance like this, ‘Oh yes, I suppose I 
must! I detest all that sort of thing, but I suppose it’s 
my duty to do my share.” 

“ All this sounds remarkably fine,” said Speranza, 
quietly. ‘Now what do you propose to do about it?” 

“T propose to do this,” answered Fidelia, with deter- 
mination. “Do you remember what that dear, five- 
year-old saint said in that charming book of Mrs. 
Walker’s, ‘Our Little Girls.’ When her obstinate baby 
brother resolutely refused to walk upstairs, and insisted 
on being carried, she took hold of his hand, and said, 
‘Let’s play we wanted to walk upstairs,’ and they went 
up triumphant. Now I propose to play I wanted to do 
all these things, until the play becomes a reality.” 

“Very good,” said Speranza, approvingly, “a very 
excellent intention. But may I ask how long you expect 
this sort of thing to last?” 

“T hope,” Fidelia answered, with deep feeling,—“ I 
hope, and I mean, that it shall last forever.” 


FOR meine AT HOME. 


ROB’S MAGIC MIRROR. 


BY PEARL FORREST. 


Rob waked up cross on Monday morning. To be sure 
there was nothing uncommon about that, except that he 
was crosser than usual. The first thing he said was: 
“Dear me ; I wish that old bell wouldn’t ring. I don’t 
want to get up.” Nevertheless he got up and dressed, 








pouting all the while. 


Breakfast was on the table, and father and mother | 
were taking their seats as Rob came in. Who could | 
believe that a boy could be cross in such a bright, sun- 
shiny room, and with so nice a meal before him? But | 
Rob did not even say “Good-morning,” in answer to his | 
mother, but only this instead: “ There, now, mother, 
you said you would have some buckwheat cakes |” | 

“They are coming, Robbie; Jane is frying them now,” | 
said his mother ; “ wait a minute,” 


“ Yes, ‘ wait,’” he grumbled, “I always have to wait. 
I want my breakfast.” 


| where are you? 
| butter.” 


“ Robert !” said his father melody. 

When father said “‘ Robert!” it was best to be careful ; 
and as the cakes were just then brought, Robert con- 
tented himself with looking sulky while he ate them. 

By and by he broke out again: “ Father, can’t I have 
a new ball? ” 

“ Another ball? Where is the last you had?” 

“Oh, I lost that last week !” 

“ Then I think it will not pay to buy another for you 
to lose.” 

“© father, I should think I might have one! All 
the boys do but me.” 

“No, Rob,” returned his father; “not till you can be 
more careful and more——” “ pleasant,” he was going to 
say, but Rob snapped out: 

“T don’t care; you never let me do anything /” and 
marched out of the room. 

“What shall we do with the boy?” sighed his mother. 

“He is growing crosser every day. He needs a les- 
son,” said his father. 

School went ill that morning with poor Rob. He 
failed in one lesson and blundered in another, was beaten 
at marbles at recess, struck the boy who won, and was 
reprimanded by the teacher. He came home in bad 
humor, but was surprised and mollified to find lying by 
his plate a pretty pocket-case containing comb, brush, 
and a dear little looking-glass. 

“Oh! thank you, sir,” cried Rob, smiling up at his 
father. ‘‘ I’ve wanted one this long time.” 

“Don’t lose it,” replied his father; “Rob, that is a 
sort of magic glass, such as you read of in Arabian 
Nights.” 

Rob looked doubtfully first at the glass, then at his 
father, and asked, “‘ But what will it do?” 

“Oh, never mind, you'll find out. All you have to do 
is to be sure to look into it whenever anything goes 
wrong.” 

Rob ran back to school, his gift safe in his pocket, and 
his mind so full of curiosity about it that he almost 
wished something would go wrong, to give him a chance 
to make trial of its powers. 

He had not long to wait. Proud of his new possession, 
he made haste to display it to the other boys. In spite 
of his rather boastful air, the boys were all admiring the 
neat case and the pretty toilet articles, when Ben Barlow 
came up. Ben was the bully of the school, a rough, 
coarse lad, who took pride in “taking down” his com- 
panions. No sooner had he seen the toilet-case than he 
exclaimed, “ Pooh! that’s nothing great,” and, with a 
quick movement, tossed it into the muddy street. 

“For shame, Ben Barlow,” cried half a dozen voices, 
as Rob, white with anger, ran to pick up the case. It 
was covered with mud, and scratched by a rough stone, 
pretty and new no longer. 

“You coward!” muttered Rob, shaking his fist at his 
tormentor, “ TV1i—I’ll—” But words failed, and Rob was 
not ready for deeds. Instead, he began to examine his 
case: drawing out one by one the brush, comb, and glass, 
to see if each were safe. As his eye fell on the last, his 
father’s words came to mind, and Rob eagerly scrutinized 
the shining surface with vague anticipation. Nothing 
remarkable happened, however; but while Rob gazed, he 
noticed the disagreeable scowl on the face he saw re- 
flected. It was not a pleasant sight, and it changed the 
current of his thought. 

“Whew! I didn’t know I looked like that,” he 
whistled under breath. 

Just then the school-bell rang, and the boys hurried to 
their seats. Once again that afternoon Rob stole a glance 
at his magic mirror. He had failed in the spelling-les- 
son, and had gone down two places. Now things were 
going wrong, if ever, and he quickly drew out the glass, 
but with no better result than before. ‘“ H’m!” pondered 
Reb, “I don’t see what father meant.” 

At the tea-table he asked for explanations, but his 
father only said with a very knowing smile, “ You follow 
directions, Rob, and you’ll see before long what the 
magic is.” So Rob went to bed more curious than 
ever. ° 

Next morning everything went smoothly till about 
half-past eight, when, as Rob was counting his best 
marbles, he heard his mother’s voice calling, “ Robbie, 
I want you to run to the store for some 


“O mother!” Rob called back, “I can’t; 
late,” 

“Not if you hurry. Come, quick.” 

“T shan’t,” muttered Rob, with emphasis. 

Now what do you suppose put it into Rob’s head to 
| pull out his glass just then? You don’t suppose he 
called that a case of “ things going wrong,”—do you? 
Do you suppose that the magic was beginning to work? 
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Do you suppose he felt anxious to see his own expression 
at that minute? 

Whatever the reason was, Rob did pull out the glass, 
and take a good look. Then he put it back and went 
into the house. In a minute more, out he came with the 
butter-pail in hand, and marched over to the store. 

“ What is there about that glass?” he thought as he 
went along. “I don’t see anything ever, but just my 
own face, same’s I should in any looking-glass. Don’t 
see’s that’s any magic. ’Tisn’t very handsome. Wonder 
if I do look like that much of the time. Wonder if I 
shouldn’t look better if I kept pleasant.” 

Once admitted, that last thought was not to be easily 
benished. It took firm hold of Reb, and resulted in a 
stout resolve that he would keep pleasant henceforward. 
Poor boy! when any one has a habit of being cross, 
that resolve is not so easily kept. He fell into the habit 
of peeping into his glass on all occasions—not now to 
look for magical results; he had forgotten all about that 
—but to see if he looked any better. Of course it was 
not long before the boys noticed this, and began to laugh 
at him; and then, of course, poor Rob was furious, and 
forgot his good resolve. 

So day after day went by. Rob thought he had never 
passed so unhappy a week. By Saturday night he was 
utterly discouraged. He had been very cross that day, 
and he cried himself to sleep. 

Sunday morning he told the whole story, to his mother, 
with mavy chokings, and a stray tear-drop or two, in 
spite of Rob’s efforts at self-control. 

“ And there never were so many things to vex me,” he 
ended, “as since I tried to be pleasant; and—oh, dear ! 
it isn’t one bit of use.” 

“Robbie,” said his mother, “‘ once there was a man in 
a boat, floating down a river. He did not have to work 
at all. But after a while he took up his oars to row 
back. He tugged and tugged, but still the current 
drifted him along. ‘Why!’ said the man, ‘ the current 
was not half so strong before I began to row.’ ” 

“How foolish!” said Rob. “It was just as strong, 
only he didn’t feel it when he was floating the same 
way.” 

“Yes,” said his mother; then she stopped. 

“But why”—began Rob. “Oh yes, I see! You 
mean things were just as bad before I tried, only I didn’t 
notice. But that doesn’t make it any easier,—does it, 
mother? And Jcan’t be good; it’s no use at all,” wailed 
poor Rob. 

“No, my darling; you can’t—all alone,” she answered ; 
and there the conversation dropped, for Rob’s father 
called that it was time for church. 

It would be useless to tell Rob that the sermon he 
heard was not made for him. He /mew it was, though 
how his minister had found out about him, he could not 
guess. And I think he was right. To be sure, the minis- 
ter did not know about Rob, but God knew,—and he sent 
the message, didn’t he? 

A part of what Rob took home was this: “Some of 
you are trying to do the work yourselves. You are ask- 
ing ‘What shall I do?’ and you think that you are to 
make yourselves better, before you can come to Jesus. But 
Christ’s work is finished. You cannot add toit. All he 
wants of you is to ¢ake it, and own that it is his work, 
not yours. . 

“ Here is a great advantage which a Christian has over 
others. Others try to cover up their sins, or pretend to 
think them not of much consequence; but a Christian 
knows he may bring them all to Jesus, for Jesus has 
borne them all. He may confess to Jesus what others 
dare not own to themselves. In Jesus’ presence he dares 
Jace himself.” 

“That's what I want,” thought Rob, with a glad 
bound of heart. “I’m willing, I know I’m willing to 
have Jesus do it all.” So the great load was lifted. 

Not many days after came Rob’s birthday, such a 
happy one! His presents delighted him. From that 
dear mother there was a pretty illuminated text, “ My 
Grace is Sufficient for Thee;” from his father, the much- 
desired new ball, and a little Bible. On the fly-leaf of 
the latter were Rob’s name, the date, and below this 
text: “‘ But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord” 
(2 Cor. 3: 18). 

“O father!” cried Rob with sparkling eyes, “now I 
know what you meant by saying there was magic in my 
little glass. ButI don’t think it is a bit like the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ ” 

“No matter,” said his father, smiling ; 
already shows the magical effect.” 

“T hope it will go on till I am ‘changed into the same 
image,’”” Rob whispered very low. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
Third Quarter, 1880. 


2. Jury 11.—The Fall and the Promise 
%. Jusy 18.—Cain and Abel ‘ Gen, 4; 3-15 
. July %.—The Covenant with Noah Gen. 9: 8-19 
. August 1.—The Call of Abram...Gen, 11: 31, 32; 12: 1-10 
. August 4.—Abram ard Lot 
. August 15.—Abram and Melchizedek 
. August 22.—The Covenant with Abram 
. August 29.—Abraham's Intercession 
10. September 5.—Lot’s Escape from Sodom 
11, September 12.-—Trial of Abraham's Faith............. 
12, September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 
14.—September 26,— Lesson selected by the school. 


.3:1-15 


....Gen., 22: 1-1 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY; AUGUST 1, 1880. 
Title: THE CALL OF ABRAM. 


GOLDEN TEXT: IN THEE SHALL ALL FAMILIES OF THE EARTH 
RE BLESSKD.—Gen, 12: 3. 


Lesson Topic: God's New Plan Jor Man. 
1. A New Home, 11: 31, 32; 


Outline: J 2. A New Life, 12: 3-5. 
| 3. 4 New Training, 12 : 6-10. 


12:1, 2. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 26: Gen. 11:31, 32; 12: 1-11, God’s new plan 
for man. 

Tuesday, July 27: Deut. 8: 6-14. An earthly home. 

Wednesday, July 28: John 14; 1-8. A heavenly home. 

Thursday, July 29: Heb, 11; 8-19. A life of faith. 

Friday, July 30: Deut. 11: 18-25. A life of obedience. 

Saturday, July 31: Dan, 1: 3-20. Training for work. 

Sunday, August 1: Rom, 8; 8-18. Training for heaven. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 11: 31, 82; 12: 1-10.] 

11:31, And Terah took Abram his son, and Lot theson of Haran 
his son’s son, and Sarai his daughter in law, his son Abram’s 
wife; and they went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, 
to go into the land of Canaan ; and they came unto Haran, and 
dwelt there. 

$2. And the days of Terah were two hundred and five years; 
and Terah died in Haran. 

12:1. Now the Lorp had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will shew thee: 

2. And [ will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing: 

3. And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee: and in thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed. 

4. So Abram departed, as the LorD had spoken unto him; 
and Lot went with him: and Abram was seventy and five 
years old when he departed out of Haran. 

5. And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, 
and all their substance that they had gathered, and the souls 
that they had gotten in Haran ; and they went forth to go into 
the land of Canaan; and into the land of Canaan they came. 

6. And Abram passed through the land unto the place of 
Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh, And the Canaanite was then 
in the land, 

7. And the LorD appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto thy 
seed will I give this land: and there builded he an altar unto 
the Lorp, who appeared unto him. 

8. And he removed from thence unto a mountain on the east 
of Bethel, and pitched his tent, Aaving Bethel on the west, and 
Hai on the east: and there he builded an altar unto the LORD, 
and called upon the name of the LORD. 

9. And Abram journeyed, going on still toward the south. 

10, And there was a famine in the land: and Abram went 
down into Egypt to sojourn there; for the famine was grievous 
in the land, 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 
Gen, 11:31, Went forth from *Ur.——Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 


in oid time, even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father 
of Nachor: and they served other gods. Josh, 24: 2. 


Gen. 12: 1. Lord had said unto Abram,——The God of glory 
appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopo- 
tamia, before he dwelt in Charran, and said unto him, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into the 
land which I shall shew thee. Acts 7 : 2,3.——Thou art the 
Lord the God, who didst choose Abram, and broughtest him 
forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and gavest him the name of 
Abraham; and foundest his heart faithful before thee, and 
madest a covenant with him, Neh. 9:7, 8. Thou whom I 
have taken from the ends of the earth, and called thee from 
the chief men thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my ser- 
vant; I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away. Isa. 41 : 9, 
——Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you. John 15 : 16. 

Get thee out of thy country. I took your father Abraham 
from the other side of the flood, agd led him throughout all 
the land of Canaan, Josh, 24: 3. 

And from thy kindred.——So likewise, whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disci- 
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ple. Luke 14 : 33.——Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord. 2 Cor. 6:17. 

V. 2. I will make of thee a.great nation. Neither shall thy 
name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abra- 
ham; for a father of many nations have I made thee. Gen. 
17 :5.——-God Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, 
and multiply thee, that thou mayest be a multitude of people; 
and give thee the blessing of Abraham, to thee, and to thy 
seed with thee; that thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou 
art a stranger, which God gave unto Abraham. Gen. 28 : 3, 4. 
——And the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty ; 
and the land was filled with them, Ex. 1: 7,.—-Thy people 
which thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be num- 
bered nor counted for multitude. 1 Kings 3: 8. 


Thou shalt be a blessing.——Abraham shall surely become a 
great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth shall 
be blessed in him. Gen. 18 : 18. 

V. 3. I will bless them that bless thee.——If thou shalt indeed 
obey his voice, and do all that I speak; then I will be an 
enemy unto thine enemies, and an adversary unto thine adver- 
saries. Ex. 23 : 22. Let people serve thee, and nations bow 
down to thee: be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s 
sons bow down to thee: cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
and blessed be he that blesseth thee. Gen. 27 : 29. 

IA thee shall all families of the earth be blessed. Know ye 
therefore that they which are of faith, the same are the chil- 
dren of Abraham. And the Scripture, foreseeing that God 
would justify the heathen through faith, preached before the 
gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 
blessed. So then they which be of faith are blessed with faith- 
ful Abraham. Gal. 3 : 7-9.——And if ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise. 
Gal. 3 : 29. 


V. 4. So Abraham departed.——Even as Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness, Gal. 3: 6. 
——By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out intoa 
place which he should after reeeive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. Heb. 11: 8, 


V. 7. And the Lord appeared unto Abram.—And when 
Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared to 
Abram, and said unto him, I am the Almighty God; walk 
before me, and be thou perfect. Gen. 17 : 1.——Jacob called 
the name of the place Peniel: for I have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved. Gen. 32 : 30. 

Unto thy seed will I give this land.——And he gave him none 
inheritance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on: yet he 
promised that he would give it to him for a possession, and to 
his seed after him, when as yet he had no child. Acts 7 :5.—— 
Behold, I have set the land before you: go in and possess the 
land which the Lord sware unto your fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, to give unto them and to their seed after them. 
Deut. 1: 8. 

V.8. Pitched his tent.——By faith he sojourned in the land of 
promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles, with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise, 
Heb, 11: 9, 

There he builded an altar.——He went on his journeys 
from the south even to Beth-el, unto the place where his tent 
had been at the beginning, between Beth-el and Hai; unto the 
place of the altar, which he had made there at the first: and 
there Abram called on the name of the Lord. Gen. 13 : 3, 4. 

Called upon the name of the Lord.——He regarded their afflic- 
tion, when he heard their cry: and he remembered for them 
his covenant, and repented according to the multitude ot his 
mercies. Psa. 106: 44, 45.——And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be de- 
livered. Joel 2: 32. 

V.9. Going on still toward the south,——When they went 
from one nation to another, from one kingdom to another 
people; he suffered no man to do them wrong: yea, he re- 
proved kings for their sakes. Psa. 105: 13, 14. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After the covenant with Noah, the history of Genesis pro- 
ceeds with a short account of Noah’s subsequent life, and the 
disgraceful incident which was the occasion of his prophecy of 
the separate destinies of his three sons. Then begins another 
section of the book, “ The generations of the sons of Noah,’ 
beginning with chapter 10:1 and ending with 11: 9. It 
includes the famous ethnographical mapping out of the 
world, which, though presenting some difficulties, is, on the 
one hand, the guide of the archeologist, and on the other a 


strong witness to the truth and inspiration of the Book of | 


Genesis. 


After this record of the overspreading of the earth by the 


sons of Noah follows the narrative of the attempt to build 


the tower of Babel, and God’s confounding of men’s language, | 


and scattering them upon the face of the earth. 


Then occurs another section of the Book of Genesis, “ The 
In his line was the promised seed of | 


generations of Shem.” 
the woman, as well as the repository of revelation, the oracles 


of God, and the true worship. The other lines of Noah’s | 


descendants were traced only far enough to show the general 


location of their inheritance in the earth. But the line of | 


Shem is not dropped till it becomes merged in the spiritual 
seed of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the earth are 
blessed. Thus in a deeper sense does Japheth (enlargement) 


come to dwell in the tents of Shem (the name). This section 
extends from 11: 10-26, closing with the birth of Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran, sons of Terah. 

In the next section occurs the present lesson. This section 
is “The generations of Terah.” Haran died in Ur of the 
Chaldees, the original home of Terah, leaving a son, Lot. 
The rest of the family started to go to the Land of Canaan, 
but settled in Haran for some years; and here Terah died, 
at the age of two hundred and five years. There is some 
difficulty in the reckoning of time relative to this stay in 
Haran. The Samaritan Pentateuch gives Terah’s age at 
death as one hundred and forty-five years, which makes 
computation easier. Terah was probably seventy years old 
when Abram was born (11: 27), and Abram was seventy-five 
when he afterwards left Haran (12; 4); and from Acts 7: 4 
it seems that he did not leave Haran till his father’s death. 
This would make Terah one hundred and forty-five when he 
died. But if we take the number as we have it in our version, 
then Terah must have been one hundred and thirty when Abram 
was born; and the statement in 11: 26 must not be taken as 
meaning that Abram was born when Terah was only seventy, 
or that Abram was his eldest son. 

Abram and Nahor married ; thé former Sarai, his “ sister,” 
or kinswoman (20: 12) ; the latter Milcah, Haran’s daughter. 

Ur of the Chaldees is a place whose locality has been the 
subject of much discussion; but the best investigations seem 
more and more to point at Mugheir in southern Chaldea, or 
Babylonia, as the true site. This lies about six miles west of 
the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and is now a ruin. 
Many bricks found there bear the name of Urukh, a king 
supposed to have flourished more than two thousand years 
before Christ. Other locations proposed are Orfa, on the 
borders of Assyria and Armenia; and Warka, in south-eastern 
Babylonia ; but both these have been satisfactorily proved to 
represent other ancient cities. 

Haran is still known by the same name. Charran (Acts 
7:4) is only a Grecized form of the same name. Carrhae is 
still another Greek and Latin form of the same. It is now a 
small village, on the river Belik, some fifty miles above its 
entrance into the Euphrates ; and about two degrees west of 
Aleppo, in nearly the same latitude. It is a reasonable con- 
jecture that Haran takes its name from Abram’s brother, 

From Acts 7: 2, it appears certain, as indeed it might be 
inferred from the history of Genesis, that Abram was called 
while he still lived in Ur of the Chaldees. 

The cuneiform monuments show that Babylonia was in a 
state of no mean civilization in Abram’s time; and he there- 
fore must have been familiar with one of the world’s cul- 
tured great people in his youth. Doubtless he brought with 
him the true accounts of the creation, the fall, and the flood ; 
while, as we know from the clay tablets of Assurbanipal, the 
traditions thereof remained there long after Abram’s tit 
though much distorted and mythologized. 

Abram, too, was for a long time a contemporary of 
and only two removes from oral communication with A 
himself. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT w. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


11: 31.— Ur of the Chaldees. The precise site of this original 
home of the patriarch Abram has been much disputed. 
Formerly scholars were divided between a place mentioned 
by Ammidanus as lying near Nisibis, and the modern Orfa, 
known to the Greeks as Edessa, the capital of Abgarus, its 
first Christian king. But of late the tendency has been to 
fix upon a point in ancient Chaldea, about half-way between 
Babylon and the mouth of the Euphrates, where a heap of 
ruins, now called Mugheir, marks the site of a city which 
forty centuries ago flourished in wealth and learning and art, 
as its numerous remains and their inscriptions abundantly 
show. From this place Terah set forth to go to the land of 
Canaan, taking with him his son Abram with his childless 
wife, and his grandson Lot. On their way.they came to 
Haran, called “ Charran” in Acts 7: 25. This is almost 





universally admitted to have been the Carrhe of the Greeks 
and Romans, where Crassus fell, defeated by the Parthians,— 
a place in north-western Mesopotamia. 
| Werse 32.—And Terah died in Haran. Some have inferred 
| from this statement that Terah tarried in Haran without 
| good reason, and so, for his dilatoriness, died without seeing 
| Canaan. But nothing of this kind is said in the text, nor is 
| amy censure uttered. It may have been ill-health, or some 
other innocent cause, that interrupted the journey. 
12:1.—Now the Lord had said. Literally, And the Lord said. 
The preceding chapter carried the history down to the death 
| of Terah. The present chapter returns to the date of the call 
of Abraham, the beginning of a new and most important 
period in the history of the race. 
| command and a promise. 


The call consisted of a 
The command bids him sever 
three strong ties, leaving his native land, his kindred and his 
| home, and going he knew not whither.— Unto a land. Rather, 
the land. God knew where it was, and Abram was to trust. 
| But this trust was not without reason. 
Verse 2.—A great nation. Fulfilled in the glories of Israel, 
and more largely in the spiritual seed of the promise,— 


Sf 
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Bless thee. Temporally and spiritually —Make thy name ' 
great. Endue thee with honor and glory.—Shalt be a blessing : | 
not only blessed thyself, but a means of blessing to others. | 
(See Gal. 3: 14.) 

Verse 3.—I will bless them that bless thee, etc. The Lord | 
identifies himself with his servant. Abram’s friends were | 


boring regions, since its fertility depends not on local showers, 
but on the annual rise of the Nile. Here began that connec- 
tion of the covenant people with the dwellers of the Nile 
valley, which continued with more or less interruption until 
the birth of our Lord. But Abram did not go thither to 
settle, but to “sojourn.” The famine may have tried, but it 


to be his friends, and Abram’s foes his foes.—And in thee | did not shake, his steadfast faith. 


shall all families . . . be blessed. The first instance of an oft- | 
repeated assurance, It means just what it says, that all 
nations should, by means of Abram, receive a blessing. Itis | 
not necessary to hold that Abram understood how this was to 
be fulfilled. We have an inspired explanation in Galatians | 
3:8, “Moreover, the Scripture, foreseeing that God would jus- | 
tify the nations by faith, proclaimed beforehand the glad tidings 
unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all the nations be 
blessed.” 

Verse 4.—So Abraham departed. In obedience to the divine 
command.—Seventy and five years old when he departed out of | 
Haran. The last five of these years were spent in Haran, so | 
that Abram was just seventy when he first received the call. 

Verse 5.—All their substance. The words imply that this 
was considerable. Sometimes the blessing of the Lord makes 
rich in more senses than one.— The souls that they had gotten. 
This refers neither to children nor to proselytes, but to slaves 
or bond-servants. In Ezekiel 27 : 13, slaves are called “ persons 
of men;” Hebrew, souls of men. It was divinely appointed 
that Abram and Lot should enter the land as men of sub- 
stance, holding an independent position. The last two clauses 
of the verse by their form give emphasis to the transition 
from Haran to Canaan. 

Verse 6.— Passed through the land. Did not enter into per- 
manent possession, but “ sojourned as in a strange country” 
(Heb. 11: 9).—The place of Sichem: the place where after- 
wards was built the town of Shechem, now Nablis, between 
Ebal and Gerizim.—The plain of Moreh. The particular 
spot where Abram halted was, not “the plain,” but the oak or 
terebinth of Moreh,—so called probably from its planter or 
owner. This may have been a single tree, conspicuous for 
its age and size, like the palm-tree of Deborah (Judges 4: 5), 
or a small grove.—The Canaanite was then in the land. There- 
fore, Abram could not take immediate possession of his in- 
heritance, but could only wander through it by faith. His 
first stopping-place and the scene of the first appearance of 
the Lord to him in Canaan was appropriately chosen, since 
it was in the very heart of the land, and one of its most fer- 
tile and beautiful portions. 

Verse 7.—The Lord appeared. How, it is not said, but 
there is much probability in the old view, that every the- 
ophany in the Old Testament was that of the uncreated angel 
of the Lord, in a sense anticipating the incarnation.— Unto 
thy seed. Notto Abraham himself, for he had “ none inheri- 
tance in it; no, not so much as to set his foot on” (Acts 
7:5).— Will I give this land. Here is the first definite 
statement to Abram that Canaan should be the home of his 
posterity.— And there builded he an altar. The design was to 
consecrate the soil, and dedicate it with himself anew unto 
God. It is not said that he offered sacrifice, but this is fairly 
implied, for altar here means a place of slaughter or sacrifice ; 
and as Abram erected just what Noah did (8: 20), he doubt- 
less made the same use of the erection, namely, “ offered 
burnt offerings upon the altar.” All acceptable approach of 
a sinner to God is conditioned upon sacrifice, either that of 
Jesus, the Lamb of God, or of his typical representatives. 


Verse 8.—How long the patriarch remained at Moreh is 
not said, but he removed, perhaps in order to secure the 
necessary pasture for his flocks.— Unto a mountain. Rather, 
the mountain, a definite locality on the east of Bethel. Here 
he pitched his tent’ for a time. The place is described as 
lying between Bethel on the west, a well-known spot once 
called Luz (28: 19), and now identified with a small village 
called Beitan, and Hai (or Ai, af the same word is rendered 
in Josh. 8:1) on the east, represented by a ruin called 
Medinet-Gai, about five miles from Beitad.— Builded an altar. 
Here again Abram renewed his worship in the appointed 
way, imitating neither the mode nor the objects of reverence 
held by the people among whom he sojourned.—(Crlled upon 
the name of the Lord. Resumed with his household the 
ancient custom, instituted in the family of Adam after the 
birth of Enos (4: 26), 

Verse 9.—Going on still toward the south. These words 
express a gradual change of place after the nomadic fashion. 
As pasture offered itself, he pitched his tent and fed his 
flocks, and when it failed, went onward in search of fresh 
fields. The word “south” does net mean a point of the 
compass, but rather a definite region, the so-called Negeb, 
lying between the desert and Palestine. 

Verse 10.—There was a famine. Abram had no sooner 
traversed the promised land through its length, than he was 
compelled for atime to leave it. A country like Palestine, unless 
very carefully cultivated, is subject to droughts and famine. 
And when these occurred in ancient times, the people went 
where food was, instead of having food brought to them, as 
is the custom with us. In this case Abram, as did many 
others of his descendants after him, went down to Egypt, 


then as now much less exposed to dearth than the neigh- 





ABRAHAM’S CALL, AND OURS. 
BY THE REV. N. McCONAUGHY. 


The journey which Abraham was called to make from Ur of 
the Chaldees to the land of promise, would not be considered 
a formidable undertaking by a modern traveler, nor would 
the distance be any bar to frequent communication in this 
age of the world, and in this land of railroads, telegraphs, 
and postal facilities. It was not over three hundred and fifty 
miles, if we identify it with Urfah,—less than a single day’s 
ride by rail,—or, allowing the possible location of Ur in 


| Lower Chaldea, Mesopotamia proper, it would not exceed 


a thousand miles at most, possibly not over nine hundred, 
—about the distance from New York to Chicago. But in the 
east and in Abraham’s day, with the methods of travel 
then employed, through a region partially desert, and 
infested by wild bands of plundering Arabs, in whose 
hands your life was at stake, and slavery a common doom ; 
taking his flocks and herds, his family and possessions with 
him,—it was a more formidable enterprise than a voyage 
round the world to-day. The nearest approach to a parallel 
with it is to be found in the journey of some of the earlier 
settlers of the West, seventy or eighty years ago, laboriously 
making their way from New England to the Ohio wilderness 
with their families, and all they had, loaded upon ox-teams, 
toiling through ,an unknown country, scoured by hostile 
Indians, to whose tomahawk and scalping-knife many of 
them fell victims. And once there, there was no return. 

Abraham, called of God, was ready to face all dangers. 
His journey was not undertaken in the advancement of his 
own personal ends. He was called to inaugurate a new era 
in the religious history of the world. The patriarchal dis- 
pensation was to end, and an organized Levitical system, 
grafted on a national unity, strong, compact, and far reaching, 
looking toward Messiah’s universal reign, was to take its place. 
So “he went out, not knowing whither he went,” to the arena 
God had chosen, though the promise could be fulfilled only in 
his remote posterity. Yet Abraham’s call was the antitype of 
ours: God’s call comes to us all in the duties of life. It sug- 
gests to us (1.) that we are not to consider ourselves or our 
own interests mainly, in the choice and prosecution of our 
life-work, but to attend the call of God, listening reverently 
that we may hear his voice, and learn what he will have 
us to do. 

He says to one: “Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will shew thee; and I will make of thee” a faithful mis- 
sionary, “ and in thee shall” many “ families of the earth be 
blessed.” To another he says: Work right when you are, 
and I will multiply the fruits of your labor among the poor 
and the outcast, and will yet make of them a noble band of 
Christian workers through whom whole communities shall 
be blessed. To another he says: Toil on, though it be in 
obscurity, and “I will bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noonday.” Angel trumps 
shall be blown in heaven in praise of many an unknown 
Christian laborer here. — 

(2.) It says to us: Go to your work, though your labor be 
such that its fruits must necessarily be far remote. The day 
when Abraham’s posterity would be “a great nation” was 
yet a long way off. Isaac was not born till twenty-five years 
after this; and it was more than four hundred years before 
Israel entered Canaan, and took a place among the nations of 
the earth; and it was still two thousand years until the 
Messiah’s coming,—but Abraham went to his work with cheer- 
ful alacrity. It was Ais work, and he did it. 
teacher sows the seed, sure of a harvest some time. So the 
Christian worker, sure of success, toils on. 
the hands of God. 

(3.) It says to us all: Let your light shine in a dark place. 
Abraham went everywhere as a worshiper of God. When 
he reached Shechem, he built an altar there. When he got 
to Bethel, he built one there; so at Mamre, and where- 
ever he pitched his tent, there he built an altar to worship 


The future is in 


God. Idolaters swarmed all around him, but he knew ony | 


the Lord. His example says to us: Build an altar. Take 
your religion with you wherever you go. 


have a family altar. 


At your home, 
At the wattring-place, acknowledge 
your relation to Christ. In the place of amusement, be con- 
sistent as a Christian. On the mart and the exchange, in 
the drawing-room and the public resort, let nothing obscure 


your shining piety. Your life is your power. The earnest 


lives of Christ’s followers are the best answers to the infidelity we learn from to-day’s story? Who called Abram ? 


of to-day. Argument cannot hit its blasphemies. Godly 
lives alone can put them to shame. The true argument is 
the living one. 


(4.) It says to us: Do your duty promptly, whatever. it 


costs. Let nothing hinder its discharge. There is no grander | 


So the faithful | 


word than duty. Its call is God’s call, and it meets us every 
moment, ‘“ Now” is its watchword. With Abraham we will 
hearken to its voice, and in it recognize and obey the voice 
of God, and both we and our posterity shall inhabit the 
heavenly Canaan through all the eternal ages. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


This, the first of six lessons on the life story of Abram, 
should be carefully taught, making plain God’s call and 
Abram’s obedience ; also giving some general facts showing 
the prominence of Abram’s history, and through the golden 
text teaching of the promise of God to Abram and his 
descendants. What did we learn from last week’s lesson 
about God’s word? In the next six lessons, about one good 
man, we shall find constant proofs that God’s word is sure, 
and they are truly blessed who obey that word. 

In the time of Noah, what became of all the people except 
his family? In this story God did not destroy others, but he 
called to one man and one family to come out from the 
world and serve him. 

“God spoke to Abram.” Think of the great God of 
heaven talking to him as a man talks to his friend. Abram 
is called in the Bible “the friend of God.” We are told of 
nine different times when God talked with him, or sent angels 
avith messages from him; and he is mentioned in the Bible a 
hundred times. The whole story of the creation, and two 
thousand years after, is given in eleven chupters, while we 
have nearly fourteen chapters giving the life of Abram. God 
called to Abram to leave the country where his fathers had 
lived, and go to a land which he would show him. Abram’s 
fathers had served other gods, but Abram listened when God 
called him. Did Abram obey? The verse says, “ Abram 
departed as the Lord had spoken.” Again the Bible says, 
Abram “obeyed . . . and he went out, not knowing whither 
he went.” His father died on the way; for he, with a com- 
pany, had started from the old home, and came to a place 
called Haran, and stopped there. 

You c&in outline on the blackboard, as you proceed, the 
line of travel north-westward from’ Chaldea, marking each 
resting-place, afterwards adding a cross for the altar erected, 
Haran, Shechem, Bethel, copying and enlarging from the map 
in the Scholars’ Quarterly. Tell who were of the company ; 
how they traveled, what Abram did at each stopping-place, 
what God promised. Abram was seventy-five years old 
when his father died at Haran. Then he gathered his com- 
pany together, and started again to go into the land of Canaan. 
Who was in the company? Abram’s wife Sarai, and his 
brother's son, Lot, with his family. There were men servants 
and women servants a great many; for both Abram and Lot 
had flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, and they needed herds- 
men and shepherds to lead and care for the flocks. 

No doubt there were little children, too, in the company, 
Abram and Sarai had no child, but Abram had families of 
servants, and many of them were “born in his house.” In 
those days travelers went in companies called caravans, 
carrying with them food and supplies, and all their clothing 
and treasure in great bundles or packs on the backs of camels. 
They led or drove the flocks, and stopped often to rest as the 
women and children were able to bear the journey. They 
carried with them folded tents with poles or pins to set up 
when they wanted to stop. 

The tent was called a house, and the shepherd chiefs like 
Abram always lived in tents. The next place the company 
stopped was in a valley between two mountains, in or near 
the place where the town of Sychar was afterwards. Do 
you know who it was once stopped there and rested on a well, 
and talked to a woman of the “water of life”? That was 
the first place where Abram stopped in the land of Canaan. 
| There were great oaks there, and the name means an oak? 
| there God appeared to Abram, and told him he would give 
| all that land to his children. “There Abram built an altar 
unto the Lord.” Again, he moved to Bethel and pitched his 
} tent, and again he worshiped God. What did he build at 
Shechem? In all the travels of Abram, wherever he pitched 
| his tent he built an altar; whenever he stepped, he prayed 
and worshiped. Perhaps some of the old servants knew that 
Abram’s fathers had worshiped the sun and the stars, but 
every child in all the company could know when the chief 
| built an altar, and offered sacrifice and prayed, and they 
knew it was worship to the God of Abram. So Abram, led 
by God, journeyed, prayed, and worshiped. 

After a while there was trouble in the land. What do we 
call it when the streams are dried, the fields bare and 
scorched, nothing for the cattle, no grain or fruit growing for 
food? So it was when Abram journeyed, and he went south 
to Egypt (trace on map), where a great river overflowed the 
fields making them green and fruitful; there Abram went, 
but only to stay until the sore -famine was over. What can 
What 
| to leave? Where to go? What was promised in our golden 
| text? God said, “I will bless thee, and thou shalt be a 
blessing.” To be blessed of God will always bless others, 
| as sunshine will warm and gladden and brighten all around. 
Abram believed God; he had faith to start not knowing 
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where, and while he obeyed God told him more and more. 
How has the golden text been true in Abram? He iscalled the 
“father of the faithful ;” to him was the promise of a Saviour 


when he said to the Jews, “ Your father Abram rejoiced to 
see my day; he saw it, and was glad.” What did Abram do 
when he pitched his tent ? 

Are there not some now in summer wandering away from 


home-altars, who have left behind Sunday-school work, and | 


study, and prayer, and Bible reading, as they have the old 
garments not suitable for vacation travel ? 

From this first story of Abram can you not try to learn 
and remember, every day and in every place, to believe, obey, 
worship. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


They went forth (v.31). -Home is the best place in the 
world to be in when one belongs there. It is a very poor 
place to be in when one belongs somewhere else. Going 
forth out of one’s home is the plainest of duties—when God 
makes it a plain duty. It may be that going away to board- 
ing-school is a young person’s duty; it may be that it is 
going out to service, or going away to begin a business life, 
or going off in search of health, or going as a young bride. 
In whatever form it comes, the call of duty is the call of 
God, If that call says, “Go forth,” the best thing that one 
can do is to—go. 

Unto a land that I will shew thee \v.1). When one does 
leave home, it ought to be to go where God tells him to go. 
Whether it is to school, or to business, or to a place of health, 
or to a married life, it is not a safe venture unless God has 
pointed the path of duty thitherward. Yet young persons, 
and older ones, are less apt to rely on God’s direction than 
on man’s, for anew home. God, however, stands ready to 
show to every child of his the place he would have him 
occupy. There is a land on earth, as well as a home in 
heaven, for every believer in Jesus—a land of privilege and 
of duty. If you want to know where your land is, God will 
show it to you, if you ask his guidance, and trustfully follow 
as he leads, But you may have to cross sea and wilderness 
to reach it; and to live on a daily supply of manna as you 
journey. Are you ready for that? 

‘Twill ... make thy name great (v. 2). The only sure 
greatness is that which God gives. Many a man tries to 
make his own name great, but does not succeed. He who 
seeks fame is not sure of fame; nor is he sure of God’s favor, 
which is better than ‘fame. But he who seeks God’s favor 
can be sure of that ; and God can give him fame besides ; will 
give it to him if it is best for him to haveit. Abraham’s 
place and name in heaven are more to be desired than 
Abraham’s best place and name on earth. Every one who 
has Abraham’s faith can share Abraham’s heavenly posses- 
sions. The thing most to the credit of Abraham is that he 
was called “the Friend of God.” Jesus says to you and to 
me, “ Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” 

Thow shalt be a blessing. If one must choose, it is better to 
be a blessing than to have a blessing. And one commonly 
has to choose. When money comes into one’s hands, the 
question is, Shall I use this for my comfort, or for some one 
else’s? And the same is true in influence, in the use of time, 
in the sphere of married life, of friendship, of church privi- 
leges : the question recurs continually, Shall I try to get a 
blessing out of this, or to be a blessing? It is true that 
when one tries to be a blessing he often finds that he also has 
a blessing; but not if he is after the blessing. You have 
had a great many blessings ; you have asked God for a great 
many. Have you been a blessing in the world? Is it your 
daily prayer that you may be? The promises to Abraham 
may be ours through faith. Let us plead untiringly this 
promise, that we shall prove a blessing to others. 

There he bwilded an altar . . . and called upon the name of 
the Lord (vy. 8). Abram was not content with going or stay- 
ing as the Lord told him to, and having the Lord’s presence 
and guidance all the time. He wanted the privileges of a 
special place of worship; and he counted it his duty to have 
it. There being no churches where he stopped on his 
journeys, he built them—or a substitute for them. And that 
is the spirit of every true child of God. Those persons who 
have so much religion that they have no need to go to church 
regularly, or to pray statedly and formally, are ordinarily 
persons whose religion does not show itself out of church 
any more than in it. The man who says that he can worship 
equally well anywhere—in one place just as well as in 
another—is commonly the man who worships nowhere. The 
man who is nearest to God in his daily life is commonly the 
man who seeks God most earnestly in the closet and the 
sanctuary. It is not the devoutest child of God who puts the 
lowest value on the place and the season of special prayer 
and worship. 

Going on still (v. 9). God’s children are not likely to find 
their first stopping-place, nor their second, nor their tenth, 
their place of final rest. “Going on still” is as much a duty 
as starting at the first call of God. And just here is where 


| having to take a fresh start over and over again. 
to come from his family. Jesus himself talked of his faith 
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the test of faith comes. It is comparatively easy to begin a 
good work : the trouble is in keeping at it; and yet more in 
But there 
is no other way. New recruits are commonly readier for a 
battle than old soldiers—who know all about fighting. But 
the true old soldier is worth more than the recruit when he 
is fairly in the fight. “Oh dear!” said a zealous’ and con- 
scientious old citizen, who always did his duty in a political 
campaign, “how many times I’ve thought my hard work in 
this line was at an end. But just as I was going to sit down 
and rest, up would come another crisis; and I’d have to off 
coat and go at it again.’ Whatif you did doa good work 
yesterday, and have walked untiringly from the beginning of 
your Christian race until now? 
That is the practical question. 

There was a famine in the land (v. 10). Even when God’s 
children are in the path of duty, they are called to meet 
obstacles and privations. Famine and pestilence and war 
and shipwreck often stare the believer in the face when he is 
moving in the very way God told him to go. A railroad train 
is not safe against collision from having a godly man or woman 
on board. Nor is a region sure of good crops because a 
devoted missionary has just come there. Sickness and death 
may meet one’s loved child in the very place of summer 
resort which was sought with prayer and faith as the home 
of health to that darling. What does it all mean? You 
don’t know. I don’t know. Possibly if you should go and 
ask Jesus he would answer you as he did one of his over- 
curious disciples of old: “ What is that to thee? Follow thou 
me.” But of one thing we may be sure: “ All things”— 
famine and accident and disappointment and sickness and 
death included—“ work together for good to them that love 
God ;” and if we love God, we need never fear that there is 
any mistake in his providences. 


Are you “ going on still?” 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


- A truth that stands out very plainly in this lesson is, that 
God does not at once make known to his dearest children all 
the details of his plans for them. His intention is that those 
who love him shall walk by faith, and not by sight; and that 
their faith shall be often tested by hindrances and apparent 
obstacles. 

To begin with, Abram was told to leave his old home and 
find a new one which the Lord should point out. So he 
went out, not knowing whither he went. That would seem 
to be as much of a strain on his faith as would be called for ; 
but God thought differently. First there was a halt in Haran. 
That was not the promised land. Then there was a new 
move. Abram came into Canaan. The Lord said that was 
the land. But the Canaanites were there, and the outward 
prospect of Abram’s having possession was anything but en- 
couraging. Still, Abram’s faith was strong; and when he 
came to a certain place he pitched his tent, and worshiped 
God, dedicating his promised possession to its divine Giver. 
Then there came a famine, so that he could not live there, 
and he was compelled to go down into Egypt. Would it 
seem strange if Abram had thought, under these circum- 
stances, that he made a mistake in leaving his Chaldean home? 
Could we wonder if Abram had wondered what God could 
mean by leading him in such a rough and doubtful path 
when he was ready to go or stay anywhere at God’s 
bidding ? 

Whether God’s course in all this seems strange or not, it is 
the course that every child of God must be prepared for. 
We must be ready at God’s call to give up the things we 
have loved best; to leave the place where we have seemed 
most useful ; and as we move on, we are likely to find trials 
and hardships and seeming barriers to success. All the 
while there is just one choice before u : either we must take 
our affairs wholly into our own hands, or we must trust the 
Lord wholly to lead us. If we decide to act for ourselves, 
we have no right to ask God for help. If we decide to trust 
ourselves to him, we have no right to question or complain 
of his dealings with us. If we know what is best for our- 
selves, we can assume to tell the Lord accordingly. If the 
Lord knows best, it is for him to command, and for us to 
obey. 

This is a sturdy truth which is before us in this lesson. 
Who can hear it? 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 





Introductory.— What portions of the earth did each of | 
Noah’s sons people? How did diversity of language origi- 
nate? How long after the deluge was righteousness lost in 
prevalence of idolatry? Why was it impossible for God to | 
place it upon the same advantageous footing as in the days of 
Noah? (Gen.9:11.) How did he now determine to give it 
an advantage? (1 Pet.2:9.) Why were divers laws and | 
ordinances a greater necessity than ever before? In whom 
did righteousness receive its last and greatest impetus? From 
which of Noah’s sons was Abram descended? What was 
the religious condition of his father’s family ? (Josh. 24 : 2.) 


Atlantic in the Mayflower. 
| than man, and trusting in him they faced the perils and 


Where was Abram’s birthplace? Point out Chaldea, Ur, 
Haran, Canaan. State such facts concerning them as are of 
interest to the lesson. 

Verse 31.—Was the call first given to Terah or to Abram, 
in Ur or in Haran? (Acts 7 : 2-4.) How long, and why, did 
he tarry in Haran? How do you reconcile the mention here 
of Canaan as his purposed destination with Hebrews 11: 8? 

Verse 1.—What separation is essential to righteousness ? 
(2 Cor. 6:17.) Does devotion to Christ necessarily involve 
a change of friendships, or does it not? Give some texts 
enjoining separation between God’s children and the unregen- 
erate world. For what purpose should we seek the ungodly ? 
From whom was Abram not obliged to separate himself, and 
why was he not? How may we be blameless in leaving 
our friends behind us, in entering upon our heavenly jour- 
ney? (Gen. 19: 14.) 

Verse 2.—What promise and expectation accompanies 
God’s call? Did Abram’s blessing include material good, or 
was the promise wholly spiritual? (Gen. 13:2; 24: 35.) 
How did God expect Abram to be a blessing to others? What 
other interpretations have been given to this verse? What 
is the result of failure to make others blessed in our bless- 
ings? What is the ground and extent of God’s expectation 
concerning the blessings we bestow? (Matt. 10:8; 2 Cor. 
8:12.) How are we to determine the kind of ministry 
required of us? (1 Cor. 12: 8-10.) 

Verse 3— With how jealous care does God guard his 
children, and how extensive is his mercy? (See Matt. 10: 41, 
42; 18:6. Zech. 2:8.) Does the word “families” refer to 
nations or to households? Are all men blessed in the gift of 
a Saviour, or only those who believe in him? What do you 
understand by John 1: 9? 

Verse 4.—How is faith in God’s word of promise evi- 
denced? (Heb. 11:8.) How have we firmer ground for 
faith than had Abram ? 

Verses 6,7.—When was his destination distinctly made 
known to him, and how did he acknowledge his possession ? 
What contrasting scene does the New Testament disclose in 
the reception of blessings? (Luke 17: 17,18.) Had the 
Lord ever before appeared unto man? (Acts7:2.) What 
place did Abram select as a sanctuary? What is the mean- 
ing of Bethel? Point out all the places named in these latter 
verses, and state facts of interest concerning them. What is 
our first duty upon settling in a new home ? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


GOD'S PROMISES TO 
SEED 
AFTER THE SPIRIT: 


ABRAM’S 


AFTER THE FLESH: 
Victory over Enemies, 
The Fruits of the Soil, 
The Earthly Canaan. 


IF YE ARE CHRIST'S, THEN ARE YE ABRAHAWM’S 
SEED, 
AND HEIRS ACCORDING TO THE PROMISE. 


Victory over Sin, 
The Fruits of the Spirit, 
The Heavenly Canaan. 


THE LOVING CARE 
OF GOD. 
HE COMMANDED, | 
Knowing the end from | Not knowing whither | 
the beginning. he went. 


HE THAT BELIEVETH ON HIM SHALL 
NOT BE CONFOUNDED. 


THE TRUSTFULNESS 
OF ABRAM. 
HE OBEYED, 


AT THE CALL OF GOD 
f HEARD. 
BELIEVED. 
OBEYED. 
JOURNEYED. 
SOJOURNED. 
WORSHIPED. 


ABRAM + 


| A LAND THAT I WILL SHOW THEE. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Studded over the coasts of Greenland, Labrador, and other 
northern regions, are little mission villages witnessing for 
God’s truth in those desolate places. They are monuments 
of the faith of the Moravian missionaries, a noble band who 
never failed to respond to God’s call for men willing to leave 
their native land, and become witnesses for him in places 
where the light of the gospel had not arisen. Abraham-like, 


| their homes were wherever it pleased God to send them. So 


too was it with the persecuted Christians who crossed the 
They chose to obey God rather 


hardships of a new home in an almost unknown land. This 
call of God may, and does, come to us all in some form or 
other. Thus, the pastor of a wealthy city congregation was 
once profoundly impressed with the lack of religion in a 
certain wild part of the country. The thought came to him 
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that it was God’s will that he should labor in that sphere. 
After careful consideration he sent in his resignation to his 
church, and astonished every one by devoting himself to 
humble work in an obscure field of Christian effort. He 
accepted God’s choice of a new home for him. 

Give a man a new aim in life, and you might almost claim 
to have given him a new life. Foster, the author of the 
essay on Decision of Character, was a remarkable instance of 
this. Asa youth he was of shiftless and unstable character. 
A definite object was set before him, which he must struggle 
for if he would win; and under that stimulus his whole 
character was changed. The same truth is witnessed in the 
story of an Oxford student. When he entered the university 
he was barked by his father’s wealth, and the consciousness 
of this backing disinclined him for doing hard work. But 
when he learned, in the middle of his course, that this wealth 
was gone, he saw that he must depend upon his own exer- 
tions for success in life. With a definite aim, therefore, he 
applied himself to his studies, and in a year or two became 
one of the first men in his college. So it was in some sense 
with Abraham. With the revelation of God’s plans for the 
race through him, the old Chaldean life passed into the pil- 
grim life of the trustful child of God. 

In the earlier part of their education, boys are put together 
in a common school. As years roll on, each boy’s mission in 
life begins to be perceived. This boy is meant to be a cler- 
gyman ; that, a physician. Then the need for special train- 
ing makes itself felt. One goes to a theological school; 
another, to a school of medicine. God subjects men to train- 
ing in just the same way. The promises given to Abraham 
implied new responsibilities, and a new training was neces- 
sary that these responsibilities should be met. This thought 
may be illustrated from plant cultivation. The gardener 
notices that a certain plant is not flourishing as it ought. He 
finds that it is not in a proper soil; he transplants it, and 
the plant, under changed conditions, soon attains its highest 
cultivation. Many a Christian never attains his full develop- 
ment until he is, as it were, transplanted by God. 

A New Home.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p. 230,—Home Yearnings ; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 
193,—Preparing for the Journey; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 353, 4 3009,— Where Home is; 2 3014, 
—The New and Better Home; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 540, 3 3218,—The Christian Pilgrimage. 

A New Life—See The Biblical Treasury, New Series, 
vol. 1, p. 36,—The Purpose of Life; Krummacher’s Para- 
bles,—The Transgression; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 44,— 
The Trees in Winter; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 417, 2 3601,—Man’s Chief End. 

A New Training—See Krummacher’s Parables,—The Man 
on Mount Carmel,—The Young Tree,—The Moorish Slave 
and the Greek; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 56,—The Trans- 
planted Lime, No. 84,—The Transplanted Flowers; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 194, 3 1548,—The Object 
of Discipline ; Second Series, p. 253, 3 8048,—An Analogy of 
Discipline ; 3 8052,—Personal Discipline. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


If one wishes to obtain with little labor a good outline 
sketch of the surroundings of the Terahite family, before they 
started from Ur of the Chaldees to go to the land of Canaan, 
his shortest way, and perhaps his best way, is to read the first 
half of the little History of Babylonia, by the late George 
Smith, edited by A. H. Sayce. It is published by the Lon- 
don Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and is easy 
to be had in the American book-stores. The view thus 
obtained will be only outline, with many portions effaced ; 
like many of those pictures in the Egyptian tombs, which 
beautifully reproduce many things of life and activity, but 
often fail in a most interesting particular. Time, or the care- 
less visitor, has rubbed out the most desirable portion. But 
such an outline view, imperfect as it is, is of just the sort that 
the explorer is continually discovering and correcting, step 
by step, and it makes forever real what was only shadowy in 
the previous conception. 

Nor is it to be claimed that all the information thus 
obtained is absolutely correct: the monuments have not yet 
had their last word. 

Ur, as long ago conjectured by Hebrew scholars, and as is 
to be also inferred from Arabic analogies, seems from the 
cuneiform records to be a name meaning “the city:” it was 
so named as being pre-eminently the royal residence of its 
district. It is now represented by the ruin called Mugheir. 
A very little reading of the now abundant, but not exhaus- 
tive, publications concerning the new investigations, will 
show us that the Terahites left no mean civilization behind 
them; and for that matter, no mean literature as well. 
Abraham was no ignorant sheikh; the common parallel 
with a roving Bedawi is all wrong. He left the city to be- 
come a nomad; but he was no boor. The prosperous villager 
or citizen of the un-occidentalized portion of the East 
furnishes a far better subject for comparison. He found in 
Egypt, no doubt, a grade of civilization far higher ; though 
it was the property of the few, sustained by the labor of 





countless slaves for the benefit and by the brains of the few. 
He found an idolatry in Egypt perhaps less gross than that 
he left behind in Babylonia; but he carried with him the 
true revelation, of which the higher mysteries of the polite 
religion of Egypt had but a faint glimmer. 

Let those who desire a full picture read Smith’s Babylonia 
for the one, and Ebers’s Uarda for the other. The latter is 
much more to his purpose than even Le Page Renouf’s 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. Were it not that space forbids, 
it would be easy here to introduce extracts from the old in- 
scriptions showing abundant details of the religious and 
varieties of family life which Abraham knew. 

The setting out of Terah with his family—which of course 
included his dependants and slaves—is narrated just in the 
style in which people of the present day would speak of the 
migration of a family or tribe. Abram had already been 
called, while in Ur, as we know from Stephen’s speech in the 
Book of Acts. Yet Abram was not the head of the family, 
and could not command his own movements, so as to get out 
from his fatherland and father’s tribe without rebellion. It 
is the most probable inference in the world that he induced 
his father to go; and it is quite as natural, from oriental 
habits, to infer also that Abram presented his request to go 
as he was called, but Terah refused to be separated, and offered 
to go and take his son, after the le&ding of God. Thus 
Abram could still be a son and a member of the tribe, in high 
honor. The oriental reading between the lines is that Abram 
was an obedient son and loyal tribesman, while obedient to 
the call of God. After his father’s death, he could go as 
head of his own tribe, without danger of enmity, and with 
no chance of any violence arising. It would have been easy, 
had he rebelled and separated at the start, for something to 
have happened among his dependants which would have put 
a blood feud between him and his father’s house. All this 
does not appear upon the surface to an English reader; but 
it is nevertheless plain enough in an oriental point of view. 

Abram’s taking Lot, his brother Haran’s son, points to his 
adoption of him asason. Lot might have remained with 
Nahor in Haran with perfect propriety ; but his choice of 
Abram, and Abram’s choice of him, made him one of Abram’s 
tribe, and subject to his order. For the popular reader, 
“The Bedouins of the Euphrates,” though treating of subjects 
not exactly parallel, will give views of these transactions 
that are clear enough. 

The “souls that they had gotten in Haran” means, of 
course, in oriental parlance, “ the persons they had acquired ;”” 
or in other words, the slaves and dependants. The targums 
read “ the souls whom they had proselyted,” but that is rather 
matter of inference. For “gotten” the original word means 
“made ;” which, as to the slaves, coincides with our English 
idiom of “making money.” If it bears (as it probably does 
not) any reference to children, the idiom is like one familiar 
enough in Greek, and introduced into English latterly by 
Levantine learners of our tongue. 

Bethel is not very commonly described in the books. Not 
even in “ The Land and the Book” is there any description 
—probably because of the author’s abhorrence of certain 
identifications, though its site is known as certainly as any 
such site can be. It still retains the name, with only the 
common substitution of n for / in the final letter, and the 
ordinary Arabic vowel changes. The ruins lie upon the 
point of a low hill, between the heads of two shallow wadies ; 
and represent a date much later than that of any portion of 
the Bible. The pasturage about is good; and there Dr. 
Robinson found the finest butter and milk he tasted in Palestine. 
Bethel was a border city between Benjamin and Ephraim, at 
first belonging to Benjamin, but later conquered by Ephraim ; 
and there Jeroboam set up his southern frontier golden calf. 
It is some fourteen miles north of Jerusalem, a little east of the 
main road to Nablis. Hai is only the Hebrew article with 
the name Ai; a very proper way to designate it, as the name 
means a heap of ruins. Its identification is probable only ; 
at Deir Diwan, or near by. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS, 


WHY ARE CHILDREN OUTSIDE THE 
CHURCH? , 


[The Rev. J. Clifford, before a conference of London Sunday-school 

officers ; reported in The London Sunday-school Chronicle. } 

1. Not because children lack that real piety and true 
temper of trustful adoring love of Christ, which is the one 
supreme qualification for church membership. 

We have completely outgrown that prejudice, and believe 
as heartily in the Christianity of children as we do that 
Christ himself was once a feeble babe and a romping boy. 
We know there is genuine godliness amongst them, a devout 
and loving recognition of God and of his claims on their 
young: life, a sweet dependence on his ever-near and all- 
helpful spirit, a deep desire to please him, and an eager 
devotion to his service. Nothing, in fact, is more akin to 
the simplicity and frankness, trustfulness and love, freedom 
and joy, of childhood, than the gospel of Jesus Christ. Of 





such is the kingdom of heaven constituted; and even we 
men must become as little children in order to get a place 
therein. God is not willing that any child should perish. 
Already the “little ones” are the objects of his tender care 
and gentle nurture; and by his risen Son he summons us to 
partnership in the divine work, when he bids us show our 
love for him, who has saved us, by folding and feeding his 
lambs. 

2. Nor is there any natural or necessary antagonism 
between the church of the New Testament and the religion 
of childhood ; indeed, one can scarcely think of any atmos- 
phere more suited, more helpful and homely, to a young and 
trusting child, than the warm and genial air of the church 
of the apostles. Antagonism, forsooth! To us it seems that 
children, in whose hearts the love of God is present even as 
a dim experience, should go as naturally into the church of 
Christ as they go from the day and boarding school to a 
business or a profession. The church that is what it ought 
to be will have the young in it; a place for the little ones as 
well as the old; for Timothy, whose faith is inherited from 
his mother and grandmother, as well as for Paul whose trust 
is born in a violent crisis; for the feeble and immature, as 
well as for the strong men and fathers who have overcome 
the wicked one. 

3. Clearly enough our Christian children are not outside 
the church because their Christianity is not as real and as 
manifest as that of those who are their seniors; nor yet 
because the church Christ himself constituted is uocongenial 
to their undeveloped piety ; and with equal truth I may add, 
they are not outside because they do not need all the help, 
the fellowship of Christian minds and hearts, co-operation 
in Christian service, friendly solicitude and sympathy, large 
experience and wide knowledge are calculated to give. That 
is precisely what they do want. It is here where the need 
comes in. They ask for appropriate nourishment, guidance, 
and protection, and inspiration, and it is our business to see 
that their request is granted. 

Not that it is our first work. 

That work is fourfold: (a.) Our earliest task is to get our 
children to form Christian tonceptions of God, to set them free 
from the pagan ideas which are in the world, and are native to 
our minds, and confuse, perplex, and sadden, and to intro- 
duce to them those truths concerning the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—his loving and saving purpose, his delight in 
pardon, and his joy in purity and self-sacrifice and obedience, 
which the Saviour himself has given us. 

(6.) But we must not only give Christian ideas of God, but 
see that our children actually form those conceptions, and 
give them the first place in their thoughts about him. In 
this work we have an envied advantage over the preacher. 
We can look at the work as it proceeds; lift the shutters 
from their minds and watch the workings of their ideas, and, 
by question and answer and free converse, aid them in think- 
ing clearly and distinctly, and after the mind of Christ Jesus. 

(c.) Our next work is to inspire a temper of trustful and 
loving worship of the Lord Jesus, to educate the heart into 
that reverent, believing, and loving regard for the Saviour 
which is the very spring of the new life, the source of the 
keenest hate of sin, the mainstay of the spirit in temptation, 
and the guarantee of progress. Call this by what name you 
will, “ conversion,” “regeneration,” “ repentance,” “ faith,” 
“coming to Jesus,” this is the mood of mind we must seek, 
by the grace of God’s good Spirit, to produce. 

(d.) So far we are concerned with the initial stages of the 
Christian life—‘ How to start.” We have to go beyond, 
and assist our children in forming those Christ-like habits which 
make the Christ-like character: habits of prayerfulness and 
obedience, of meekness and gentleness, of self-conquest and 
kindness, of forgiveness and truthfulness, of considerateness 
and patience, of activity for others, and of intense zeal for 
the right; and all those qualities, which are likely, by the 
grace of God, to bring our children up to the full stature and 
complete proportions of men in Christ Jesus. 

Now it is this last work which is not being done in any 
thorough-going and efficient way, the “leakage” in our 
Christian effort occurs just at this point. We teach, but we 
do not train. We give instruction, but not nurture. We 
help in the start in many cases, but we hold back where the 
strain is most felt—namely, in the formation of character. 
Here is our deficiency. How can we meet it ? 

In ivoking for an answer to this question, we must look 
facts in the face, and deal with the circumstances which are 
actually before us. . . 

And, first, let us begin at the beginning by fostering 
idea, and feeding of the feeling of the “solidarity” of the 
home, the school, and the church, and of all the leaders 
engaged thgrein. 
tions. 


These three are complementary institu 
As youth is to infancy, and as manhood is to youth, 
so ought the Sunday-school to be to the home, and the 
church to be to the Sunday-school. One in their aims and 
spirit, let them gladly and heartily co-operate, parents, 
brothers and sisters, superintendents and teachers, deacons, 
elders, and pastors, and church-members alike, prayerfully, 
sympathetically, for the highest good of the young. We 
want a thorough esprit de corps throughout these three 
divine organizations. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


From Madge to Margaret. By Carroll Winchester. 16mo, pp. 297. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 


The Sunday-school Teacher's pee By Pansy. 16mo, pp. 243. Boston: 
D, Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.0 


—_— Anerley, a Yorkshire Tale. By R,. D. Blackmore, 16mo, pp. 516. 
Rew York: Harper & Brothers. 


White Hands and White Hearts. By Ernest Gilmore. l6moe, pp. 278. 
New York: National Temperance Society. . Price, $1.00. 


Memorials of Francesa Ridiey Havergal. By her sister, M. V. G. H. 


lijustrated. 12mo, pp. xii, 891. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, $1.75. 


Judge and Jury; a popular explanation of leading topics in the law of 
the land. By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott. limo, pp. vi, 462. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Samuel Lover; a egeaphbent sketch; with selections from his ap 
and correspondence. ay Ascrew James Symington, FI. R. 8. N. 
16mo, pp. 206. New Yor Harper & Brothers. 


American Manual of Parliamentary Law, or the common law of deliber- 
ative assemblies; systematically arranged for the use of the parlia- 
mentarian and the novice. By George I. Fish. ismo, pp. 140. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


PAMPHLETS, 


Miss Bouverie. A _ novel. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Franklin Square 
Library.) New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 15 cents, 


The Queen. By Mrs. Oliphant, Illustrated. (Franklin Square L smemnds ) 
4to, pp. 40. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 25 cents 


The Duke's Children, A novel. By Anthony Trollope. (Franklin 


Square Library.) 4to, pp. 105. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
20 cents, 


The National Banks. By H. W. Richardson. Harper's Half-Hour 


Series.) &2mo, pp. 212. New York : Harper & brothers. Price, 2 
cents, 


Life Sketches of Macaulay. By Charles Adams, D. D. (Harper's Half- 


Hour Series.) 32mo, pp. 140. New 1 ork: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
2 cents. 


Other Fools and their Doings; a story of life among the freedmen. By 
one who has seen it. (Sunday Library.) 4to, pp.5l. New York: 
J... Ogilvie & Go. Price, 15 cents, 


Percy's Pocket Dictionary of Coney Island; an index and guide to rail- 
road and steamboat routes, hotels, amusements, restaurants, his- 
torical and geographical facis, and all uther things in and about this 
resort; with an appendix on bathing, swimming, and the summer 
Stars. Kdited and 4 + | Townsend Percy. With maps and 


lilustrations. %2mo, p ew York: F. Leypoldt. Price, Ww 
cents, 





Those who have read Professor J. P. Mahaffy’s Social 
Life in Greece, or any of his other works on ancient 
Greek life or history, will justly have their expectations 
somewhat raised on hearing of his History of Greek 
Classical Literature. It is superfluous to say that they 
will not find themselves disappointed: the critic will 
have little more to do than to say what class need most 
this admirable digest and compend. That, however, is 
not an easy task. The discoveries, and completer investi- 
gations on the old lines as well, within the last twenty- 
five years, have so changed the old notions, and accumu- 
lated such an amount of material, that Professor Mahaffy 
had the field almost to himself. It is the good fortune 
of the men of literature, undergraduate or grizzled, that 
a man so able and eminent was able to come in and make 
it his own. For many decades the German press has 
teemed with special investigations on this or that point 
of the main subject, till the wrought material was almost 
more than the raw. It has needed a man of rare dis- 
cernment as well as rare scholarship to do the work of 
digesting—and of separating the fanciful from the sensible; 
and no less has it needed a man of opportunity. Many 
aman of proper attainment and ability, on addressing 
himself to this task, would find himself in the condition 
80 piteously described by Dr. Wayland, nearly fifty years 
ago, when he lamented that there did not exist in America 
the means of writing a book, on scarcely any subject, 
which in Europe would be called learned. But, in brief, 
Professor Mahaffy has produced a work which has no 
parallel in English. It is contained in two handy volumes, 
one devoted to the poetry, the other to the prose, of 
ancient Greece. He stops short of the Alexandrian 
authors, as he intends to confine himself to the classical 
literature alone. The undergraduate will find the book 
rather heavy for steady reading, as it will load him with 
more information than he can digest ; though spiced with 
charming writing and delightful allusions throughout. 
The undergraduate, too, will be humbled at seeing how 
much more there is in Greek literature than he ever 
dreamed of ; and perhaps a little discouraged as he learns 
how many workers have been busy, and how much has 
been done to make old a field which he would like to find 
fresh. Yet as a book of reference, he can find nothing 
like it. Its several parts will delight him ; and the longer 
he keeps his book, the more useful he will findg, till use 
will ripen into delight. The Greek scholar and expert 
will find it indispensable. The order of treatment is 
chronological as far as can be; but as it treats of each 
style of literature by itself (with some exceptions), the 
chronological order has to give way regularly, to be resumed 
again as the next department of literature comes along 
to the same period. As the general treatment of each 
author is finished, it is supplemented with an exceedingly 
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seateh oh most dew selection of its bibliography. 
This usually includes the principal manuscripts, the 
earliest printed editions, the most noted or useful editions, 
down to the very newest. Translations of merit are noticed 
also. If these chapter-ends were grouped by themselves 
in a separate little volume, that alone would be a lasting 
monument to the learning and competency of the author; 
to say nothing of its great usefulness. But that is only 
a fraction—and almost an insignificant one—of the value 
of the book. A sketch of the plan of the work, even in 
bald outline, would be of little profit here. Incidentally 
it may be noted that the author’s treatment of the Homeric 
problem is full of cominon sense, as well as learning ; 
and cannot fail to enlighten the reader on a multitude of 
subsidiary points, whatever he may think of the main 
question. The first volume is enriched by an appendix 
written by Professor A. H. Sayce on the language of the 
ancient Greek epic poets, from the standpoint of com- 
parative philology. The index comprises, chiefly, only 
proper names, ancient and modern. The history is a 
great work, and the only one of the sort in its field; at 
least, in the English language. It should not be omitted 
that the general student of literature as literature can 
scarcely atford to — these volumes. (2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, pp. xii, 525; vi, 458. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $4. 00. d.) 


Mr. W. D. Howells’s new novel, An Undiscovered 
Country, which, in its serial form, hea been a leading 
attraction of The Atlantic Monthly during the past few 
months, has now appeared as a book, so that readers who 
desire to give it more careful examination, as a whole, 
have an opportunity so to do. The story begins some- 
what weakly, but gradually progresses toward a stronger 
ending, the closing pages being the best of all. Its aim 
is somewhat more ambitious than that of the author’s 
previous novels ; being to depict the character of a New 
England “spiritualist” and his family, and, at last, to 
show the hollowness and weakness of the claims of the 
spiritualistic system to open to human eyes the sights of 
the “ undiscovered country.” In this plan Mr. Howells is 
not unsuccessful, and he keeps his pages measurably, 
though not wholly, clear from the vulgar smudge which was 
quite certain to follow the handling of such atheme. The 
reader notes the pleasant descriptions of character which 
are always to be found in Mr. Howells’s pages ; the pic- 
tures of the Shirley Shakers, with whom Mr. Howells 
made himself familiar some years ago, being especially 
good. The novel is not in any sense a great one, nor is 
it the “ author’s masterpiece,” but it will repay reading 
and discussion. (12mo, cloth, pp. ii, 419. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


A concise and systematic summary of the present state 
of the common Jaw of parliamentary practice is to be 
found in The American Manual of Parliamentary Law, by 
George T. Fish. Compared with the manuals of a gen- 
eration ago, it discloses the progress of modern assemblies 
in the shaking off of antiquated forms and formulas that 
have lost their ancient signification ; and also reflects no 
mean credit on the condensing and perspicuity-preserving 
powers of the writer. Three features of this manual add 
especially to its utility: an index of subjects printed in 
proper place on the cut margin, so that the book can be 
opened in a moment at the desired place; a “ Question 
Chart,” showing the nature and order of preference of 
questions before a deliberative assembly ; with a similar 
“ voting chart’ in proper place; and a “recapitulation ” 
of the whole subject in tabular form, At the close are 
some “suggestions” for the organizers of deliberative 
bodies. (18mo, pp. 140. Cloth. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) 


A pleasant little book with which to idle away a 
summer afternoon is a collection of stories,—which takes 
its name from the first story, Zhe Tragedy of the Unex- 
pected,—hy Nora Perry. Nearly all of the stories have 
some merit, and one called “ My Nannie O” is particu- 
larly pretty and dainty. (16mo, cloth, pp. iii, 294. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The latest issue of Good Company (number 10, volume 
5) is well suited to meet such lighter literary demands as 
the summer season brings. Almost all that it contains 
is readable, and its stories will be found attractive. 





A multitude of “campaign biographies” are under 
way, am6éng those writing Mr. Garfield’s life being 
President Hinsdale of Hiram College; the Hon. A. G. 
Riddle of Washington ; Colonel Russell H. Conwell of 





Boston ; Mr. Charles C. Coffin (‘‘Carleton’’) ; and General 
James 8. Brisbin of Philadelphia. No life of General 
Hancock has been thus far announced, his nomination 
having come later; but a biography of Senator Bayard 


appeared a few months ago, in view of his possible 
nomination. 


The London Athenzeum says: “ Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode will shortly publish The Sunday-school Centenary 
Bible, or Variorum Teachers’ Bible. This edition will 
combine: 1. The familiar Reference Bible; 2. The 
Queen’s Printers’ Aids to the Study of the Holy Bible, 
by Messrs. Cheyne, Green, Sayce, and others; 3. The 
Queen’s Printers’ Variorum Bible, or Authorized Ver- 
sion, with a complete selection, in English, of the best 
variorum readings and renderings of the text, advocated 
by Hebrew and Greek scholars, edited by Cheyne, Driver, 
Clarke, Goodwin, and Sanday.” 


Mr. Townsend Percy, whose complete and trustworthy 
Dictionary of New York—on the plan of Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s now well known Dictionary of London—was 
noticed in our columns last year, has prepared a smaller, 
but in- its way equally full and commendable, Pocket 
Dictionary of Coney Island, New York’s great popular 
sea-side stopping-place for a day. The information col- 
lected by Mr. Percy, and here presented in a convenient 
form, is free from commercial or advertising taint, and 
may be relied on for impartiality. The pamphlet is 
published—price, ten cents—by Frederick Leypoldt, 13 
and 15 Park Row. The return of Mr. Leypoldt’s name to 
the title-page of a book, even though it be no larger than 
this one, will be welcome to many who have not yet for- 
gotten his honorable record as a book publisher in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


The Half-Hour Series of Sntoe & Brothers has con- 
tained, along with its liberal installments of fiction, a 
large proportion of “solid reading,” old and new. Its 
two latest issues are both in the line of popular instruc- 
tion. One of them is an account of, and defense of, The 
National Banks of the United States, by Mr. H. W. 
Richardson, the author of a pamphlet on Paper Money 
published by the Appletons a few years ago. The other 
is Life Sketches of Macaulay, by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Adams, a popular summary of the leading facts in the 
historian’s life, with estimates of his chayacter and work. 
To the lengthening Franklin Square Library of the Har- 
pers have been added Miss Bouverie, a novel by Mrs. 
Molesworth, hitherto known as a writer of juveniles; 
and The Duke’s Children, the latest of the series of novels 
by Mr. Anthony Trollope, whose books are sent forth 
with the regularity and uniformity of machine-work. 
The price of The National Banks is twenty-five cents; 
of Life Sketches of Macaulay, twenty-five cents; of Miss 
Bouverie, fifteen cents; of The Duke’s Children, twenty 
cents. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville_......--.---._-.-..- Aug, 3-5 
Kansas, state, at Bismarck Grove_.....-.-.---.---- Aug. 10-12 
Vermont, state, at Rutland_-..-....--. September or October 
es Sey OS FOR cine cntecnenqanansusye Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster_......... .....October 12-14 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester_-....-.--..... Noy. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence ............. ---- Noy. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden-_...........-..-..---- Nov. 16-18 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


ae, Titec Th 90 o CU cn dca dscnwaesends teiseaese~ July 13-22 
ERG BIGT, SINR incite diccs+ +. cencmaehounmees< July 13-25 
i Se ee Oe a ae cae July 13-27 
SO OE EO iin onto shne ne tenmenen andes J ba! 20-30 
NED, SAREE uate tied cena nceddccnanewnsei July 22-Aug. 2 
Gn SG, WOON oo. one So pkecnceseecesocx- July 26-30 
EE ttntin Srnnndhn sais $mnesc Jcednascaons August 3-19 
Kansas, at Bismarck Grove -....._._.......--.-.-.- Aug. 10-19 
United Brethren Camp Ground, Lisbon, Iowa___-- August 13-18 
Island Heights, New Jersey.-_.....-_...... ....-/ August 18-22 


New England, at South Framingham, Mass__Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE CUMBERLAND 
PLATEAU. 


BY MISS E, T. MORGAN. 

It does not require so much skill to start a Sunday- 
school, either in the sparsely populated country, or in the 
densely peopled town, and to man it with the usual corps 
of officers, as itdoes to make it effective in soul-saving. 
I have seen, and been connected with, large and flourishing 
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talent could suggest or wealth procure, to win a large 
attendance, and aid to divert and instruct the youth when 
present. Yet only here and there a teacher, generally 
not the most brilliant, possessed the tact, or rather the 
divine art, of sowing the seed with a tear, or wrapping 
it up in an earnest confiding prayer, as with tender voice 
and moist eyes he breathed some truth into a human 
soul. There is something so penetrating and pervading 
in soul-loving interest, that the word dropped from such 
lips is unsoiled and unshorn of its strength, and the 
Holy Spirit can take hold of it and make it accomplish 
that whereunto it was sent. 

In those days, I used to speculate if people unac- 
customed to the lures of pleasure and fashion would 
more eagerly yield to the persuasive entreaties of 
heavenly wisdom. But everywhere human nature is the 
same, and there is envy, and malice, and bickering, and 
strife, and jealousy, and relentless hatred to truth, and 
persistent opposition to honest endeavor, and these tog 
often within the pale of the church; and were it not 
for the “Lo, Iam with you alway,” which falls upon 
the faithful heart like a sunbeam, and proves an inex- 
haustible mine of strength and joy, hope and courage 
would soon be extinguished. 

When I first came here to the mountains of Tennessee, 
I was pleased to find a Sunday-school that had been 
planted by the energetic missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union. It had been in operation for 
several years, fostered and helped from time to time by 
that society, which, in some places, has been like a John 
the Baptist, making way for the earnest evangelist, 
working patiently and perseveringly so long as a helping 
hand was needed, and going away, like the great fore- 
runner, without unkind memories, so soon as any church 
organization sprang up sufficiently strong to care for the 
spiritual interests of the children in the way of Sunday 
instruction. 

Perhaps a knowledge of our circumstances, surround- 
ings, and way of living, may interest others, and give 


* them an insight to our trials and difficulties, and need of 


Christian sympathy. The homes of the pupils belonging 
to a Sunday-school on our plateau sometimes embrace a 
circuit of from six to eight miles, and occasionally more. 
The children, coming down the rugged mountain slopes, 
have a tiresome walk of two or three miles. On summer 
mornings they are often drenched with the heavy dew 
the cool nights precipitate on the bordering shrubs. 
There are, in the early spring, thousands of stealthy- 
footed, insinuating “yearling” ticks to be encountered, 
and later on the “seed” ticks, foes not to be despised, 
which cast themselves on one like a spray of mist, if one 
unfortunately touches the bush to which they are cling- 
ing. One old lady said, “They mighty nigh tarrify the 
senses clean out of a body, for they pretty much take 
persession of one.” Their name is legion, and their 
pungent, burning presence never fails to drive away 
sleep at night and comfort by day; and the boy or girl 
who will brave them deserves great credit. Then there 
is the deadly rattlesnake to be found sometimes coiled in 
the path, or the equally venomous copperhead gathered 
back in heavy folds, ready to strike the unwary foot. 
Besides, generally, there are deep snows in winter, or 
beating rain-storms in summer; the bitter, waspish days 
of February, the blustering ones of March, the fickle 
showers of April, or the sultry heat of August, to be met 
and endured, without chance of evasion by umbrella or 
waterproof. 

If, after all this, the children had for their reception a 
well-lighted, cheerful room, with camfortable seats, that 
could be thoroughly ventilated in summer, and made 
warm and inviting in winter, it would be another thing. 
But the small log-house, with its small door, and one 
small square opening for a window, and slab seats with- 
out backs, is swelteringly hot in warm weather, and cold 
and dismal the other portions of the year. It would be 
a solace if we were able to afford a good library to such 
a school, so that the children could have excellent read- 
ing to tone up their moral and intellectual natures; and 
if not a library, it would be quite enjoyable to have a 
full supply of the usual Sunday-school helps, together 
with a good religious paper for distribution; but we have 
no such helps as these. At present we cannot do much 
better, for we are peculiarly and disadvantageously situ- 
ated. The soil is poor, comparatively speaking; the 
nearest market is ten miles away, whither to send our 
meagre quantity of butter, eggs, and chickens. Butter 
brings us ten cents a pound, eggs from five to ten cents 
per dozen, and chickens from six and a quarter to twelve 
and a half cents apiece. These things belong to the 
women, wherewith to refurnish their wardrobes, which 
necessarily are scant, 
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One school was opposed by a preacher. Among other 
things he said: “It ain’t right nor proper in short- 
sighted, weak-minded mortals to hurry up the Lord’s 
affairs now how. We hed better a great sight ’tend to 
our own bizness, and not be hastening up the day of 
judgment, leastwise some of us be found unprepared.” 
One old lady kept her grandchildren out of the same 
school, telling them: “Children, I don’t want you to be 
tuk up with no new-fangled notions, the like of Sabbat- 
schools, and such sort of duins, I had a heap ruther 
you’d go a ness-hunting; it ain’t nighso harmful. When 
I was a gal, we didn’t hev no sich duins, spending money 
fur books and papers, and the like of that. No, indeed, 
every gal in the neighborhood raised cotton and spun, 
and made her own dresses, and didn’t war store clothes, 
nuther. I declar to goodness, I don’t see what upon arth 
people are goin’ to come to, so sot up in thar pride and 
book larning.” And nest-hunting the boys went, till a 
lady brought the poor old creature over to a better state 
of mind. 

Northville, Tennessee. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Mr. Charles Petty, of Spartanburg (S. C.), has issued 
the following preliminary announcement with reference 
to the forthcoming state Sunday-school convention of 
South Carolina: “ Arrangements will be made at an early 
day for the state Sunday-school convention. The execu- 
tive committee would like to receive invitation from 
places in the state desiring the convention. What say 
the good people of Anderson as to the next session being 
held there? Abbeville, Newberry, and Columbia have 
all been suggested. Sumter was spoken of two years ago. 
What place or places will ask for the convention ? ” 


—Another Sunday-school convention will soon be held 
in Laurens County, South Carolina. The Laurensville 
Herald says: “ We learn that the committee appointed 
to arrange for the ensuing meeting of the convention are 
actively engaged in their duties, and have matured an 
attractive programme. They have secured asan orator for 
the occasion the Hon. William Hood, of Due West, as 
well as the services of other distinguished Sunday-school 
workers from adjoining counties.” The executive com- 
mittee issues the following announcement: “ For reasons 
deemed satisfactory to the executive committee, the time 
of meeting for the next session has been fixed for Wednes- 
day and Thursday, July 28 and 29. Statistical reports 
from each school will be expected, for which purpose 
blanks are being sent to all superintendents. Should any 
fail to receive them, they will be supplied on application to 
Mr. N. J. Holmes, the secretary. The delegates from each 
school should be selected as soon as practicable. And now, 
brethren, pastors, superintendents, fellow-workers, friends 
of the cause, come, and a hearty welcome will be extended 
to all. Let us meet face to face, grasp hands, devise 
plans, and strengthen the bonds of our Sunday-school 
fellowship. Let us make this session, by God’s blessing, 
one of the most successful and profitable ever held in 
our state.” 

WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Sunday-school conventions have this year been held 
in West Virginia as follows: state, at Clarksburg, June 
22-24; Wood County, at Parkersburg, June 15; Brooke 
County (its first convention) June 17; Mar hall County, 
at Fork Ride, May 19 and 20. 

—The thirteenth annual convention of the California 
State Sunday-school Association was to be held at the 
Pacific Grove Retreat, July 1-4, when a new constitu- 
tion was to be presented by the executive committee, and 
work on Sunday-school, biblical, and temperance ques- 
tions was to be done. 


—The Ontario County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Associa- 
tion is but two years younger than the state association. 
It held its twenty-third convention at Geneva, June 24 
and 25. A correspondent writes: ‘The attendance 
was not so large as at some former meetings, but 
interest in Sunday-schools in the county is increaSing. 
The reports show an increased attendance, the past year, 
of nearly one thousand children.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—For Mr. Spurgeon’s Sunday-school in London the 
basement of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, two rooms of 
the adjoining college building, and several other rooms, 
are used. The school has 105 teachers and 1200 scholars. 
All teachers are required to be church-members; 103 
scholars are church-members. 


—Of attendance at the Sunday-school of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., The 





Westminster Teacher says: “The records of the Sunday- 
school of the Central Church of Rochester, N. Y. (Dr. 
8S. M. Campbell, pastor), shows a remarkable regularity 
on the part of several scholars. One scholar has not 
missed a single Sunday in thirteen years, except in 1871, 
when he made a trip to Europe and was absent five Sun- 
days, Another has only missed three (when he was 
seriously ill) in eleven years. Another has been present 
every Sunday for nine years. Still another has only 
failed once (when sick) in seven years. A young man 
attended six years without fail, though for several weeks 
he came from Buffalo to do it. One young lady would 
have had a record of ten years without fail, but for a 
sickness that kept her at home nine Sundays.” 


—Of the children’s choir of the Gethsemane Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, The Baptist Family Magazine 
says: “ Two or three hundred children are selected from 
the intermediate department of the Sunday-school, and 
formed into a choir, receiving cards of membership, 
which cards admit them to the rehearsals, and to their 
places in the gallery on Sunday. This little formality 
contributes sensibly to the esprit du corps. Rehearsals 
are heard one evening each week, when the choir is 
drilled in some good choral, in the soprano and alto 
parts. The piece constitutes the voluntary on Sunday 
mornings. The fresh young voices are greatly enjoyed 
by the congregation, and they are also a valuable addition 
to the grand chorus of praise in which all the people 
join. The children magnify their office, and would 
esteem it a severe trial to be kept home Sunday morn- 
ings.” The Baptist Teacher adds: “In addition to the 
above, the Rev. Mr. Hornberger, the pastor, in a personal 
note, says that this effort means continuous and hard 
work. His music committee gives almost its entire time 
to this one subject. To start is easy ; to keep on well is 
very difficult.” 


—With reference to Sunday-school work in India, the 
Rev. B. H. Badley of Lucknow, writes to The National 
Sunday-school Teacher: “ Now and then we have to call 
to our aid Hindu teachers in the catechism classes. This 
may strike some as very questionable; but how can we 
help it? Here is aschool containing a hundred boys, all 
heathen ; the missionary is superintendent, and leads in 
singing and prayer; along with him are, perhaps, three 
native Christians, his share of the little company ot 
Christian workers. In arranging the classes it is found 
that there is one English, one Urdu, and one Hindee 
class, and a good handful of boys Jeft over for the cate- 
chism (infant) class. The only thing is to have the head 
master of the day-school hear them give the answers o 
the catechism. He is quite willing (our non-Christian 
day teachers are nearly always to be found in the Sun- 
day-school) and does it in a very enthusiastic and accept- 
able manner. We cannot but feel that, as he teaches, 
the truth will the more quickly find its way to his own 
heart. We greatly need more Christian teachers. Year 
by year, as our church grows, we receive re-enforcements, 
and are not slow to utilize all the material we have. 
With more teachers we could open new schools. Pray 
that the laborers may speedily be multiplied; and pray 
for all our Aeathen Sunday-schools. In Lucknow alone 
we have eighteen, attended by 600 boys and 200 girls,” 


—Of the Sunday-school work of the Presbyterian 
Church, The Westminster Teacher says: ‘“‘ The Sunday- 
school work each year assumes a more prominent place in 
the councils of the Presbyterian Church. Its General 
Assembly gives it full recognition, and awards it not a 
patient but an earnest hearing. It is more and more 
felt that those who are to control both church and state 
twenty-five years hence must be sedulously cared for now. 
The boys and girls of to-day are the men and women ot 
the future. As they shall be in principle, belief, and 
action, so will be the church of America and America 
itself. In the last General Assembly at Madison, the 
beautiful capital of Wisconsin, the first Friday evening 
was given to the Sunday-school work of our Board of 
Publication. A crowded assemblage listened with inter- 
est and warm approval to the addresses of the Rev. J. A. 
Worden, the Rev. Dr. John Hail, and the Rev. Dr. Edward 
P. Humphrey. In these addresses strong ground was 
taken in favor of the entire control of the school by the 
church, of the closest union of the school to the church, 
and of theshorough indoctrination of the children in the 
great truths of Scripture by the church. The assémbly, 
in its action on the work of the Board of Publication, 
recommended : ‘That all of our synods and presbyteries 
be requested to assign one day, or at least a portion of 
one day, at each regular session, for the prayerful consid- 
eration of the Sunday-school work within their respective 
bounds, and securing as far as possible the presence and 
assistance of practical Sunday-school teachers, who know 
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ow to handle the word of God.’ It also 


recommended that ‘our church sessions | will scarcely be possible to find free invi- 
throughout the country are urged to mani- tations for all who ask, we propose to pay 
fest an abiding concern for the Sunday- | a low board in farmers’ houses for such as 


schools under their care, and a watchful 
supervision of the instruction received by 


has made them overseers.’ ” 


| 
the children over whom the Holy Ghost | and by country friends who do not find it 
| 


GENERAL. 

—The fifth Clifton Springs Bible Con- 
ference, or annual meeting for Bible study, 
was held at Clifton Springs, New York, 
June 24-29. About a hundred and fifty 
persons, representing different denomina- 
tions, came from various parts of the 
United States and Canada to attend the 


meeting. A large number of the guests | 


of the Sanitarium, and many of the vil- 
lagers, were in constant attendance. Most 
of those who were prominent as leaders 
have been at all the previous meetings, 


and but two were notably absent,—the Rev. | 


Dr. James H. Brookes, of St. Louis, and 
Major D. W. Whittle. Dr. Brookes was 
taken sick when starting for the Confer- 
ence, and Major Whittle is in Europe. 
The papers and discussions covered a wide 
field, and frequent devotional meetings 
were held, together with a communion 
service on Sunday. 

—The excellent Philadelphia charitable 
enterprise known as the “ Children’s Coun- 
try Week,” whose work is sufficiently ex- 
plained by its title, will enlarge its plans 
the present season. In 1879 the number 
of guests on its books was 676, of whom 
fifty were adults and 626 children; 221 
were invited by their entertainers, and 455 
boarded at the expense of the manage- 
ment, The average time for invited guests 
was thirteen days; for boarders, eight 
days. The contributions were $1,329; the 
expenses, $1,354.90. The average cost for 
an average time of ten days, including 
board, fare, and incidentals, was two dol- 
lars. The first object of the charity is to 
secure private hospitality for the children ; 
the next object, to make the boarding- 
houses as home-like as possible. But few 
children at a time are put into farmers’ 
houses, and special requests are made that 
the children be treated as part of the 
family. The circular of information says: 
“In order to do the largest amount of 
good, we need that the friends of children 
should begin early to enlist the sympathy 


of their country neighbors, within a radius | 
of fifty miles from Philadelphia, asking 


each family to offer the Christian hospi- 
tality of a week of their sweet air and 
blossoming fields, wholesome food and 


freedom and refining influences, to one or | 


two little prisoners, walled up in the 
stifling, reeking streets of 
Mothers with delicate infants have been 
entertained in this way, and some families 
invite, instead of children, worn-out girls 
from factories, shops, or sewing-rooms. 
Unless they are explicitly called for, we 
send none who require nursing, or special 
care of any kind. 
in the selection of guests; and in the few 
cases where they have proved homesick, or 


otherwise unsatisfactory, the names of | 


such have been crossed from our lists of 
application for the future. Besides the 
committee in Philadelphia to provide the 


children, our plan necessitates a sub-com- | 


mittee in each neighborhood, to canvass 
the neighborhood, and to see that the 
travelers safely reach their several destina- 
tions. Such committees already exist in 
Germantown, Media, West Chester, 
Chadd’s Ford, West Grove, and Oxford, 
and we hope this summer to establizh 
many more. The West Chester, Ger- 
mantown and Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
North Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central railroads have 
given, and will give, free transit to such 
passengers; and, if solicited, other roads 





the city. | 


Great pajns are taken | 


will, no doubt, do the same. And as it 


would otherwise be disappointed; using 
for this purpose money given by citizens, 


convenient to invite to their own homes, 
and yet wish to aid in the work.” The 
| president of the Society, for 1880, is Mrs, 
Hannah P. Baker, and its Philadelphia 
office is 1429 Market Street. The corres- 
| ponding secretary is Mrs. Eliza 8. Turner, 
| Chadd’s Ford, Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania, who will answer any questions 
concerning the Society and its work. 


PERSONAL. 

—The Golden Rule says that “ recent 
news from the Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
| of Brooklyn, who went abroad some months | 
ago for his health, does not indicate that | 
he is recovering, as it was hoped he might | 
recover, under the influence of change, 
travel, and rest from severe labor.” 


—The Rev. Dr. John Munro Gibson, 
formerly of Chicago, and a member of the 
International Lesson Committee, was in- 
ducted to the pastorate of the St. John’s 
Wood Presbyterian Church, London, Eng- 
land, June 11. Dr. Gibson was warmly 
welcomed by his new parishioners and 
many fellow-clergymen. The J.ondon 
Christian World says: “ After a vacancy 
extending over twelve months, caused by 
the removal of the Rev. Dr. Drummond to 
Glasgow, the congregation of St. John’s 
Wood Presbyterian Church have secured 
as their minister the Rev. Dr. John Munro 
Gibson, late of Chicago. Dr. Gibson bids 
fair to take a prominent place among the 
Nonconformist divines of London. When 
| quite a young man he left Scotland for 
| Canada, and completed his studies in 
| Toronto. He was ordained in Montreal, 
| where for nine years he ministered with 
much acceptance. Subsequently removing 
to the United States, he became pastor of 
the leading Presbyterian congregation in 
Chicago; and after occupying a position 
of considerable influence in that city 
during a period of six years, he was in- 
duced to accept a call from St. John’s 
Wood. Dr. Gibson is perhaps best known 
by his work on The Ages before Moses.’ 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 


| regular edition this week for subscribers is 
| 





46,500 copies. Advertisers are free to exam- 
| ine the subscription list at any time, The 


uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 


and every insertion. 

I, L. Cragin & Co., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
|any address, a sample of the celebrated 
| Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
| cents, which exactly pays postage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Sunday-school Teachers. 


The attention of all who teach in the Sunday-school 
is called to the following as the most useful helps they 
can have during the coming halfyear, in their study of 
Genesis, in the International Sunday-school Lessons. 


GENESIS: 


WITH A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO} 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Professor J. P. 
Lange, D.D. Translated from the German with 
additions, by Professor Tayler Lewis, LL.D., and 
A. Gosmsn, D.D. One vol., 8vo, cloth, $5.00, 


Besides the usual array of learning found in all the 
volumes of nge’s Commentaries, we have in this 
book an exceedingly valuable Introduction to the Old 
Testament by Dr. Lange; and a Special Introduction 
to the First Chapter of Genesis by the celebrated Dr. 
oe Lewis, whose uliar fitness for the task is 
universally acknowledged. These Introductions, of 
themselves, are worth more than the price of the vol- 
ume to any student of the Old Testament, and the 
topics treated in the body of the work are those most 
important and necessary to a clear and thorough 
understanding of the Book of Genesis. 





‘ 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


ror, known as “The Speaker’s Commen- 
lary.” ol 


. I. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 
GENESIS. 


By the Right Rev. E. H. Browns, Bishop of Ely 


This volume also contains commentaries on Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 


The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 


By P. Le Page RENOUF. (The Hibbert Lectures 
for 1879.) 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

This work has been accepted almost universally as 
not only worthy of its place as a companion volume 
to Professor Max Muller’s *‘ Religions of India,” but as 
distinctly the best concise presentation of our know!l- 
edge of ancient Egypt generally. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
Literary Revolution. 


The most successful revolution of the century, and, to 
American readers of books, the most =. Only 
books of the highest class are published by us, and the 
prices are low beyond comparison with the cheapest 
books ever before issued. To illustrate and denon- 
Strate these truths, we send the following books, all 
= and unabridged, POST-PAID, at the prices 
named : 


Macaulay’s 
Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, $1.25. 
Large brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 
Carlyle’s 
Life of Robert Burns. Former price, $1.25. 
brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 
Light of Asia, 


By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.0. Beautiful 
print, brevier type; price Ave cents. 


Thos. Hughes’s 


Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00. Beautiful 
print, brevier type ; price three cents. 


John Stuart Mill’s 


Large 


and importance. Price three cents. 


His Travels and Surprising Adventures. Former 
price, $1.25. Bourgeoise type; price five cents. 

Mary Queen of Scots’ 
Life, by Lamartine. Former price, $1.25. Brevier 


type, beautiful print; price three cents. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier type, beautiful print; 
price five cents. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Bourgeoise type, leaded; beautiful print; price siz 
cents. 


| Private Theatricals. 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each | 


By author of “Sparrowgrass Papers.” 
type, leaded; price two cents. 
Stories and Ballads 


For Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with very 
fine illustrations. Selections complete from her book. 
Large type; price five cents. 

Leaves from the Diary 


Of an Old Lawyer. Short stories of thrilling, laugh- 
able, pathetic interest. Price three cents. 


Small pica 


Booksellers 
Everywhere (only one dealer in each town) keep these 





The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 








The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bibie and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Gaateg 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet peat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best metnods of 
using the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Stady, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


| 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| and our iarge list of standard books, which are selling 
| by ne million volumes, because the people believe in 
Literary Revolution, 

| AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


| Tribune Building, New York. 
| JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Now]you want, 


ALL MAP 2 


WESTERN ASIA, 3 x 48, shows the 
supposed Location of the Garden of Eden 
and Regions about Babylon, Nineveh, 
Susa, Ararat; rivers Tigris, Euphrates, 
Araxes, eic., and the countries of Syria. 
Palestine, Armenia, Assyria, etc. Tilus- 

trates the International S.s. Lessons. Early Old Tes- 
tament History. Large bold letters, easily read at a 
distance. This series of Maps are admitted to be by 
far the cheapest and best issued for the money, and 
are put at a low price to reach the masses. Sent on 
receipt of price, prepaid. 
tries culored, only $2.00. White paper, mounted on 
| rollers and varnished, only 3.00. 

A. H. EILERS PUBLISHING CO., 8ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


OR Price List ot best INVALID CHAIRS, address, 
| with green stamp, VT. N. W. Oo., Springfield. vt 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


Caaytere en Socialism. Essays of exceeding interest | 
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Fine white muslin, coun- | 


COMMENTARY ON GENESIS. 


BY PROF. J. G. MURPHY, LL.D. 
By Mail, Post-paid, $3.50. 


“The most valuable contribution that has for a long 
time been made to the many aids for the critical study 
of the Old Testament. Racy and readable, as well as 
reliable.” —Congregationalaat. 

“Thus far nothing has appeared in this country for 
halfacentury on the first two books of the Pentateuch 
80 valuable as bg Fey two volumes [on Genesis 
and Exodus).’’— odist Quarterly. 

“ He is a fair, clear, and candid interpreter.” —Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Quarterly. 


Wright’s Logic of Christian Evidences, $1.50. 
This is designed to present in one view both the ex- 
ternal and internai evidences of Christianity as the 
appear when compared with the evidences upon whic. 
the beliefs of science are basec 
“We know of no more valuable contribution to the 
Christian side of the conflict.’’—St. Louis Presbyterian, 
“A valuable help,” says The New York Observer, “to 
all those who would be thoroughly furnished with 
answers and arguments to the faith of Christ, and will 
be particularly useful in the Sunday-schoo) libraries.” 
Send for the table of contents and for a full cata- 
logue of Andover publications, gratis. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
95 OO worth of Sunday-school Libraries for 
ao. $2.00! Send your address, and we will 
mail alist of the books. J.S. OGILVIE & CO., pub- 
lishers, 29 Rose Street, New York. 


(CCORTEOERATS BRIGADIERS. 


A new humorous Song. Words by &. J. Burdette, 
of Burlington Hawkeye. usic by Charles F. Dennee. 
A jolly thing for the “ Yanks.”” Everybody who was 
in the army, or who knew anybody who “fit” in the 
war, ought to have acopy of The Confederate Briga- 
diers. Mailed for 40 cents. 

LEE & WALKER 
1113 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
New Sunday-school Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION, 





Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
authors, Lowry and DOANE. 


One copy sent in paper cov- 
er, on receipt of 25c. 


Try it! 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SONGS OF 


GLORY-LAND 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Full of New, truth impelling songs, and fresh 
vigorous melodies by the best contributors. Not 
one poor tune in the entire book, 

SONGS OF GLORY-LAND will more 
than meet your best expectations, Price, 30¢, 
6 $3 perdoz., Single specimen by mail, 25c, 
= Y. R. SWAN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
3 Bey Send Stamp for Sample ** Musical People” 


ATIONAL TEMPERANCE HYMN AND SONG 

BOOK. A new collection of 150 Hymns and Songs 
to old familiar tunes. Adapted to all Tefnperance 
Organizations, Gospel Meetings, Prohibition Clubs, 
Women’s Unions, etc. 64 pages. Price, only 10 cents. 
Send for it. Address J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, 
5S Reade Street, New York 


| 76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


than Gold.” 


Be 





Our Latest CataLocur of Band Instruments, with 150 Engravings 
of Suits, Caps, Belts, Pompons, Pouches, Drum Majors’ Staffs and 
Hats, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, Stands, Outfits and Music, contains 

& pages of Vatuasie Inrormation for Musicians. Mailed free. 

LYON & HEALY, 55 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible we have ever seen. We bought one 
several months ago. and really think it is worth double 
itscost. The children will love it, and receive everlast- 
ing impressions from it — Wesleyan Christian Ad 4 
Send for circular and particulars. Give age, ex- 
perience, and borritory, wanted. 
Send this. W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


HANCOCK--ENCLISH. 
CARFIELD -- ARTHUR. 


Take advantage of the great political excitement, 
send 10 c. for samples of either two candidates, or 20c. 
for the four, with termsto gents; secure territory at 
once. You can make money fast. The pictures are 
heroic size, splendid in appearance, and se!l fa t. 
From $5 to $15 per day pront_s certain. Address 


—— | Shipman & Co.,5 Reade St., N. 
INTERNATIONAL S. S. | 


GEN. JAS. A. GARFI 


ENTS WANTED to sell the LIFE of 

By his comrade in arms, Gen. J. S. ISBIN. 
Complete, authentic, low priced, Fully Illustrated. 
Positively the best and cheapest book. None ether 
oficial. Send 50e, at once tor outfit. We give the 


best terms. Act quick and you can coin money 
HUBBARD BROs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 


GENTS WANTED to sell the LIFE of 


; GENERAL. HANCOCK, 


By his life-long friend, Hon, J. W. FORNEY, an 
| author of wide celebrity, a man of national reputation, 
an ardent admirer of the “ superb soldier.” This work 
is complete, authentic, low priced, Fally illus- 
trated. Positively the adlest and most truly official 
work. We grant the best terms. Outfit, 50e, 
a@- Particulars free. Act quick. Address, 
| UNION BOOK COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


U= the Order of Service, foand in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leafiet form at 75 cents per 
No extra charge for postage 


| nondred. 
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Agents Wanted for the enlarged 
Pictorial edition of A 


OOL'S ERRAND, -ssis 


The Greatest Romance of American History since Uncle Tom's 
Calin, to which is added, by the same author, 


THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE. 


Two Great Books in One Vol. i ter = Inustrated. 
** A thrilling book indeed Nncinnatt Commerctal. 
** Holds the critic spellbound. 





~SEngian literature con- 


tains no similar picture ’—Jnternattonal Keview. ‘‘ The most 
powerful national and social study since ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ "—Boston Courter. “If this book don’t move men 
then we have mistaken the American people.”— Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, “It will do more to arouse and instruct the 
country than any agency of which I know.”’—Ex. Gov. CHAM- 
BERLAIN. ‘April Sth, 1880. Very valuable. lhope it will be 
widely read.”—Jas. A. Garfield. 
The Eooming Book for the Campaign. 

Territory rapidly taken. For particulars, write at once to 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED tos 


HE most complete Hand Bible published. It contains 
1,500 pages, 12 Superb Maps, 60,000 References, Cru- 
den’s Goncords lance, a Dictionary, and a vast amount of 
x il matter. Specially valuable to 


FORDS, HOW. Al tD & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York 





8. S. Workers. Size, 6 inches long, 4%) wide, 1% thick. 
Type clear and Binding elegant. Sells at sight to all classes. 
The 1s2nd thousand in press. Price, by mail, $2.4. For 
Excellence, Low Price, and Rapid Sales it is une qualed. Men 


and Women Agente Wanted, Liberal Terms given. Send for 


circulars. .D. WortnInGton & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
AGENTS FOR 


WANTE DR. WM. SMITH’s 


DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Two Large Royal Octavo Volumes, 2060 double- 
column pages, 600 Engravings. Price $3.50 per volume. 
It is a continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible, be- 
ginning where the Bible Dictionary ends, embracing 
the first 800 years of the Christian Era. Ten years 
have been spent by nearly 100 of the best =: - 
England in . this Dictionary. nerg 
Agents, Ministers, Students, and Teachers will find tists is 
the book to sell. No competition. For Sponmee pages 
and Terms, address BURR & CO 
HARTFORD. Conn.. or CHICAGO, InL. 


T\ __ AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
TLCTORIAL. 


HISTORY c? WORLD 


ye yee full and authentic accounts of every na 
tion of ancient and modern times, and including a 
history of the rise and fail of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal 
system, the reformation, the discovery and settlement 
of the New World, etc. sete. It contains 673 fine his- 
torical engravings, ‘and is the most complete History 
ot the World ever published. Send for specimen 
pages and extra termsto agents. Address 

ATIONAL PURLISHING Co. . Philadelphia Pa. 


rANTED. AGENTS for the complete and 

authentic LIFE OF GEN. GARFIELD, by Col. 
R. H. Conwell. First-class in every particular. Ad- 
dress B. B. RUSSELL & CO., Publisbers, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. AGENTS "= entire new 


Book—‘‘ The Bible 
for the Young, and Fireside Commentator,’’ being the 
precepts and narratives of the Scriptures—presented 
with comments in — and attractive language ad 
oldand young. The best book of the season. > ae 
— e 10 copies a P omy Over 600 pages | llus- 

with over 100 fine engravings an color maps. 
Price, $3. $3.00. Hxtra terms to Ag ents. mig A nag cir- 
enlars, J. HW, CHAMBERS & . St. Louis, M 


ENTS WANTED to Sell t the NEW BO 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


—_ ite all Rey p in 
vai e Fa in 
Feed and Care tor Bios: Grow Fruit; Manage 
sy iness; Make Happy £ 
How to Make Money on the Farm, 
'Every Farmer should have a copy. 860 Pages. 
44¢ Illustrations. Send for circulars to 
J. oC. McCURDY & co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bi BLE "COMM E NTATO R 
Embodies best reeults of latest research. Bright and read- 
able, 475 lilustrations. Many aay Spotares. prelis $0 all 
classes. Low in price(Only 8.75.) Extra ti 


-) 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St, Philadel’a, Pa. 





















Everywhere known and prized for 

Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Ilustrated Catalogues sent rec. 

J. ESTEY & CoO., 

Brattleboro. Vi. 


WATERS’ PIANOS won GANS | 


MANSHIP, 


onal (DUMABILYTY ¢ UNSURPASSED. WAR: 
RANTED SIX Y —_— a pg Stool, 
and Cover, $160 a RGANS, with 


Stool, $50. 10, Upwards. 
Send 2-1 TLLUsire TED. SATA! LOGUE. 
AGENTS WAN In 


TE D. 
strumontsnt bhieAIne CMwenthiy Iuatall- 
ments received. HORACE WATE & CO., 
826 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3530 


PEERLESS °'™Gicans. 


The best manufactured. Superior Workmanship. 
Low prices. PIANOS from $160 and upwards. 
Correspondence solicited. 

(Lock Box 99.) 


208 Union St., 


Horace Waters, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


HOVER’S MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented. ) 
Gives greater facility in writing ‘O- 
duces at once a BLACKER MANU SCRIPT. 
For Sale by the Principal Stationers, or 
#. L. LIPMAN, 54 S. FOURTH ST., PHILADA, 
Note, Sermon, and Ledger Pupers, ge. 













GET BX —- 5 Oting our Rubber Stamps and Music, 
he best sheet music at half price. 
Catalogue f tee. OOOK & BISSELL, Cleveland, O. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


HOW TO 
GET almost 
Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing? 

First, how: Write fora 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly < and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 


BLATCHLEY’S 
Horizontal Freezer. 





The most Economical Freezer in the world. Will 
roduce Three quarts of Ice Cream, Frozen Fruits, 
stards, etc., of the finest qualit, ay vet respect, 
ready for immediate us use, COnsum less m four 
pounds of ice and five minutes’ i" 





40 00 
CHARLES G. BLATCHLE 
308 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


KEEP COOL! 
WATKINS’ FAN ATTACHMENT. 


Can be applied to any SEWING MACHINE, Will not 
increase labor. Wiil keep away files ‘and dirt, and 
keep hands and face perfectly cool. ae A pinted 


Price. $1.00. By mail, post paid, $1.25. 
KINS, 294 Harrison Ave., ton, Mass. Send for 
circulars. &@ AGENTS WANTED. RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


OH NEEDLES oft ii 
CHEB LE OSE IN ave. 


SHORTHAND lzstractions by Matt, sena 
SORRY aNGRI TRA Se Ree yoS ony 
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EDUCATIONAL, 








EDUCATIONAL. 
BSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
FAMILY SCHOO L, ing Sing, N. Y., will reopen Sept. 15. Healthy 
For Youn rad cn NERELS, OHIO, A. Garfield; and “te ght 1 location, splendid buildings, experi- 


Hon. Reuben Hitchcock, Painesville, O. Address Mrs. 
San’L MaTHEws for circulars and information. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct. 


A girl may be educated in the best manner under the 
refining influences of a quiet home, and the guidance 
of teachers who share these lay the foun with her daily, 
at this school. Weaim to lay the foundations of the 
truest culture; we use no we NO sick- 
ness. Only 12 pupils received. 7 for circular. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
Admits both sexes. Nosaloon temptations, Instruc- 
tion thorough. Centrally located. Tuition only $30 
ee year. Fall term, August 11. Address, President 
i. A. THOMPSON, D. D., Westerville, Ohio. 


Miss ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, will re-open Sep- 
tember 15, 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


I OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

4035 Chestnut Street wg 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
jog to H. Clay Trum _ Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times, and Rev. w. a, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For ‘eroulars add 

MRS. J. BOGARDUS. f Principal. 


ACKETTSTOWN as J.) INSTITUTE. Rev. 

Geo. H. Whitney, D.D., President. Best building 
of its class. Terms low. ies’ eoteee. College pre- 
paratory for young men. Music, A Commercial 
Branches, Don’t tail to send for slicletas, 


\M mtg ks? STREET SEMINARY. 

/ miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
This oldest and largest Boarding and Day School in 
Philadel phia will commence its Thirty-first year at 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, September 22d. 


W ORCESTER ACADEMY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Furnishes the best of instruction in two depart- 
ments—Classical and + yo Expenses $150 a year. 
Aid ‘eo = from $30 to $50 be had, according to 
need, merit and order of opp ication. Young men 
wanting a liberal education are requested, whatever 
their circumstances, to OPE. 
N. NWORTH, Principal. — 


I AVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford College P. O., 

Pa. Thomas Chase, p A 7% President. Nine 
iniles from Philadelphia. Under care of. Society of 
Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 
lars address Professor Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


The attention of Principals and Managers of Schools 
is invited to our large list of superior teachers, both 
American and Foreign, 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
2 Building, Broadway, cor. l4th St., N. Y. 


_ WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EKASTHAMPTON , MASS, prepares boys for — —_ 
= es and scientific schools. Tuition, $60 a 

ard, $3a week. Free tuition to needy end desecving 
rae Sg Fall term will n Sept. 9, 1880. For 
catalogue containin full nformation, address, 
J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., Principal. — 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
A thorough-getne, . Wide-awake schoo! for boys, 
comnnas tudy, Military Drill, and Recrea 
tion in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for College admission, sent on re- 
ceipt of six cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, ys M., Prin. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE. 
pleasant place to spend the summer vacation 
with or without Instruction. Elocution, Commercial, 
or Scientific branches may = pursued under able 
teachers. Send for'‘circular to 
H. P. DAVIDSON, Salem, N. J. 


Frese FOR BOARD AND TUITION ONE 

school year in Dr. WARRING’S MILI- 

Aart BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, 

N. Y. While terms are low, the schoo! is of the first 
grade. Send for circulars with references. 








SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
A Select Boarding School for 35" Boys. Fits to take 
the highest rank at Valeand are hag circulars 
Address HENRY W.SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale). 


Iss M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will reopen for 
the Fall Session September 22, Home pupils li limited. 


Illinois College and Whipple Academy, 


Classical, Scientific, and Preparatory Courses. Stand- 
ard high. ‘Tuition and expenses very low. Address 


_Professor R. C. CRAMPTON, , Jacksonville, Til. 


w4 ABASH COLLEGE, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
J. F. Tuttle, President. Forty-four miles west of 
Indianapolis. Fuil golle ate—classical and scientific— 
preparatory, and English courses. Libraries, 22.000 
volumes. Rich geolog = and mineral cabinets; fully 

er laboratories for chemistry and natural 

history; hall for physics, with y mrp A a Brush 
Electrical Light, etc. Geology. mineralo; hysiolo; 
with best models, botany, zoology, tome t 7 th cal 
nets, laboratories, living specimens, and field work. 
Teachers train Expenses low. Fall term begins 
September 8. Send for catalogue. 


JARENTS in search of scHoo.ts for their children 
will find prospectuses of the BEsT in the country in 


Pinckney’s omen! ond Setiege Directory 


Mailed Son postage. 4c.; at office free. SPECIAL CaTa- 
LOGUES est schools furnished gratis. Re 
COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for Schools 
and Teachers, Domestic Building,“-Broadway and l4th 
, New York. 
Bucks Seminary for Young Ladies, 11 Mon ne 
Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y.(formerly Tonepmeeps e). 
Tenth year. Limited numbers. Su ! or a 
Address Mrs. M. B. J. WHITE, Prin 


Steubenville (0.) Female 0 era 


Board, room, and light. per pee. $175.00. Tuition, 
$20 to $36. One- fourth b bg min! re Catalogues free, 
) 


e b. D., Principal. 
Trinity Hall von SS a A thorough home- 


+ school for youn ladies, with varied 
advantages of Ra highest order. he thirteenth year 
will begin Se 880. For circular address 

Miss RAC TELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with ror Institute 
and Commercial College. Founded 1 A sea- 
side school. Both sexes. First-cl Board only 
82.75. Opens August 4. Catalogue Pree. Kev. F. D. 
BLAKESLEE, A. M.. Princ., E. Greenwic h, R. I. 
a@ Summer Boarders received till August 21. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass., pa pe its 25th year Sept. 9, 
1880. Rank, first-class; selection of studies. the most 
ractical. Situation healthful and pic a eg Apply 
or circulars to C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY, 

N. E. Corner Chestnut and Eighteenth Sts., Phila. 
Thorough preparation for college and business. 
Primary classes for young boys. Next term begins 
Sept. 13. Send for circular. Dx B. K. LUDWIG, 
A.M., Principal. 


p=3om INSTITUTE, Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Both sexes. Fits for College or for Business, 
Music. Painting, Drawing, etc. Begins September 2. 
Expenses moderate. A school every way worthy, and 
increasingly so. Send for catalogue to 
REV. E. J. AVE RY. A A. M., Principal. 
id soyrnere= oe og Said 
oung en an ren Sere y pre 

for College or Business. GEO. x " BCH. 
THL, A, M,, Principal, a Geet ¢ Co., Mary 


enced teachers, and first-class patr: renege 
Rev. ve) RICE, Principal 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, Ohio, in its 
ty-/th year, bas in its alumni a record of which 
any nsvitution may justly be proud. Two things are 
claimed specially in its favor: thoroughness of scholar- 
ship and the minimum of expense. Any young man 
or woman who wil, can +m an education here. Send 
for circular to . ©. VINCENT, President. 
a he Successor to 
MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. orsssiiie 
Military Academy. College preparation a specialty. 
Also aorough business course, Situation unsurpassed 
for health, beauty, and freedom from distracting in- 
fluences. Seven hundred feet higher than the Hudson. 
Has a well-furnished gymnasium. Safe boating, bath- 
ing and skating. Thorough discipline, accurate scholar- 
ship, and safe recreation, combined with the refine- 
ments and attractions of a cultivated Christian home. 
For copatoanee. + as od W. C. WILLCOX, A. M. 
Rector, Peekskill Xe 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
OXFORD, 0, MT. HOLYOKE PLAN. 

The 2th year will commence September 1, 1880. 
Board, Tuition, Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annum. 
Send for ees to 

Miss HELEN PEARODY., Principal. 


The New England Conservatory 
is the — in the country, and the Rengess beg 
School in the world. 
Item ioys A SHED seventy-five 
Emi inent FINI Profeceors 
has had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a reputation 


unequalled for furnishing 
= taints MUSICAL hivsstics 
at the very lowest rates. 


$15 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 


omoneras to 125hours 
tues EDUCATION #200" 
withoutex tra charge. 
Private lessons if desired. Persons who name the pa- 


rin which this advertisement was seen will receive 
vamphiet free. E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


J he 37, PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL 
REAU —— teachers for schools and fami- 
lies. Write for circular. Well-qualified teachers de- 
siring positions should send stamp for application 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
Chester, Pa. Opens September 8th. Civil Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Classics’ and = Degrees con- 
ferred. For circulars opply to John Wanamaker & 
Co., No, 818 Chestnut St., Phila. or to Col. Theo. 
Hyatt, President, 


Hoa YSBURY SEMINARY, PA. A reliable 

Home School for Young Ladies. Location most 
healthful and beautiful in the Alleghanies. Resident 
Foreign Teachers in French, German. Art, and Vocal 
Music. Session opens Sept. 15, 1880. W.P. Hussry, Prin. 


Female College, Wilmington, Del. 

Wesleyan Pleasant home, modern conveniences, 
healthful city. Two degrees conferred,or select courses. 
50 ner cent. increase of boarders last year. Net chose 
90 ayear. Forty-fourth year 
ee eeaoae a = areas ~— A.M.,Pres. 


COLLEGIATE INSITUTE 


For males and fema'es. Fits for college or business. 
Excellent Christian influence, care pod the young and 
delicate. Highest ea 200 : ool year. 

catalogue. Opens Sept. 7. 8. 8. STE ENS, A.M. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


District Schools of Liberal Arts, Music, 
eae and Lhe rage Flocution, 
ern Lan 


TWENTY-FOUR TEACHERS, 
100 FULL MUSIC LESSONS FOR $18, 


In the Conservatory ot Music connected with the Col- 
lege. CHARGES LESS THAN ANY SCHOOL AFFORDING 
qacaL ADV eae ae ACCOMMODATIONS. 26th 
Year opens 1880. Send to Rev. I. C. 
PERSHING, D. > PPittaburgh, Pa., for a catalogue. 


EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. For 
_ circulars.address Col. C. J. Wright, A.M. .Principal. 





1S THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MOTHERS MILK. *"\{"™ 
ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T. 
ALL DRUGGISTS & GROCERS SELL /T. 
3Oan0 75 CENTS. 


T METCALF & Co. BOSTON. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 

















FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
| Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 


CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors. Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ctc. New 
and elegant designs, 
Send size of room. Get circular and estim: ate. 
A liberai discount to churches and the trade. 
I. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street. New York. 
SE ‘the Order of Service, found in The Scuolar’s 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 


hundred. Noextracharge for postage. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 


|THE GREAT CHUKSH LIGHT. 
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"PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 9 coples........00es.000« svcewsccece 92.00 each. 

“ 10 to 19 copies to one address... si * 
® copies or more te one address......cccoce 125 “ 

The pepow tat my each DP he alker shows up to what dats 
@ subscriber has not by that 
data recnion creed! frown td echeartte Gans the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafler, Uf the 
subsoriber 80 ‘desires, and remits the amount due for the 

that he has received &, The papers for @ club will 

be stopped at once on the pha may Of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for received, 

Bubsc riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yoarly rates. 

While the papers for aclub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one address, the publisher desires to have for 





reference the names of all the subscribers. He there | 


fore requires that each club subscription be accom- 


panied with @ listof the names and addresses of the | 


persons who are y+. use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as maf 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been semt, All addresses should include 
= county and state, 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher will please 
give the name of the rson to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore n sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents year, 
This paper is designed to supply persone? nw with 
helps, in the line of their special work, hich teach- 
ers and scholars have not access. it b published 
noe and will be sent, on receipt of its Price, only 

sof The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
pd one (Gneludin in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting In separate 
rooms), and who, when ordering It, state that they they are 





In sending your renewal to The Superintendents 
Paper, please mention the “ate to which you have paid 
for T The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the poe. 
100 p coples, one mont $ .60 
: GRO FORE a cavecdenenccccqcanngncgeccaves 7.20 
Tae than 100 coples at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 











THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 


map, beautiful 
Ear. appropriate music, etc., etc. 

00 coples one year (four ot Ce $20.00 
Bingle copy. one year (four quarters) .. 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)... 
Bingle oa (one quarter), each........- 

coples, or over, to one address ‘for “one “school, 
$18.00 per hundred. 

400 copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 

Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly ra 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. Flodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
P+ E. ©., will send The American Sunda School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the ee, newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scho ’ Quarterly, price fourpence, 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepti for the 
months ot November and December. uring these 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
witha premre of stivert sing matter for its columas, 
the rate will be 30 cents per agate line. Advyertise- 
ments beginning early in the year, ‘but rannin 
through November and December, will be chargec 
at the increased rate for the eight issues of those 
months. It is believed that this uniform low rate, 
which makes Ta ® SUNDAY SCHOOL Tim xs the cheap- 
est advertising medium, far. among the religious 
weeklies, will meet with the andre) eprom of ad- 
vertisers. The rate for oes (bourgeois 
type, leaded) in the Business partment will be 

per counted line for each insertion and for 
pecial Notices (solidsagate) 40 cents per line for each 
Insertion at any season. hen any advertising agent 
offers lower rates than those here given, he dtrecily 
violates the condition upon which he is allowed the 
regular agents’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 
right to the same, 

Letters concerning Subsctiptons or Advertisements 

should be addressed to 


JOHN D. ‘WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


ane cag) 


D HANDLE SAD IRD 


COLD DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
VASES ANAT ADACORINTUNG CEMENT, 
HEAT QUICKER THAN OTHER IRONS, 
RETA WERT LONGER REQUIRE ND ADLER, 
DO NOTBURN THE HAND, DOUBLE POINTED, 


BEST IN USE ANDARE CHEA 


i oe ye On a — ee oD 


HARDWARE TRADE 





In ordering goods, or in making wmquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





(Vol. XXII, No. 29. 








HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 70 PENDS, WORTH REPEATING. 





FILL THIS OvuT AND M AIL IT. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have th 


e person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according | 
to your offer to new subscribers. 

EE i -cocbececepnie ema pweatehenesintadaetdawssieesveckststivee¥eees 

Post Office. sorcceversccccccccccssceccscces PROS UES a0 40 290 60d e 866560 bo wens 6080 0905ss SésKs seesEtenKédee Kenésseuceuseen 
| Oounty.....+.- PNPSRMN TENNER LA auAhOHEN. “Abed heb babs 60 00ek os wibecéewiess svvbtsascavoudbeeeens dendeudeh betes uceccone 

Stale . .vercesecescess SOUL CNSDOHSTDsesse ceececnvescescensouecsbeszcccescceesnccceussbessesocccoeseneces eedcsessevenes eves 














TEACHERS ! 


3e sure and send for a free specimen 


copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly before or- 





dering any lesson helps for your scholars. 


Always Fresh! Shenys Ready ! A 46 page book, with handsome colored 


One of the advantages that TARRANT’sS SELTZER | MAP, pictures, and a great variety of helps 
APERIENT—being a dry white powder—has over 
many natural mineral waters, is the fact that it never | to the study of the lesson. 
becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, the most 
admirable preparation not only for travelers on land 
and sea, but for all who need a bright, fresh, sparkling 
alterative and corrective, and it is always ready. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQuaRE AND 
PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


rPrIANOS. 


Used by = the rtists. Universally recom- 
ended 7 the Musical Protession, 


pueneeuelb om Brest PIANO OF THE Day. 


Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Publisher, 


J.&K.Lamb, 59 Carmine St., N.Y: 


T>7 


ie 


ARTISTIC BANNERS 


wm colors yer gold on si’k 





Heraldic Devices, Sy: nhols, &e. 








Send for _ indbook by mail with 
iull information to 5: Carmine Street’ 
\BUCKEY e BELL FOU! WDRY 


% in for Chu renee, 
re Al k 7m o% FULLY 
ogu . 


vaNDUZEW 6 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior agg of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 3a Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 
















The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO is a wonderful and im- 
portantinvention, It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


Has no superior in tone and workmanship. 
For sale only re a 


» J. HEPPE, 





CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BANNERS MOTTOES 
PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, = s - 
Cor, Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. DESIGNS, EMBLEMS ETC 


For Anniversaries. Concerts, Church Festivals and 
H 0 0 K i H ASTI N GS asia aaniaial caer 


mOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1827. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cineinnati S P E TA LES 


Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the | THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
great Organ in Pkymouth Church, Brooklyn; and ot | stamps for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 
nearly 1000 other be convinced. 

R. & J. BECK, 


CHURCH ORGANS Manymctaring Opticians 


1016 Chestnut Street. *hiladelphia, Pa, 
ESTABLISHED 1364. 
for every part of the country. 
We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 


onvax'laf*piperzni) st prom varsing som #00 | ~PBNN ROOFING COMPANY. 





$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CILRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

Second-hand Organs in great varieiy for sale at bar- 
gains to purchasers.” 


17-STOP ORGANS 


Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, boxed & shipped only $97.75 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see my Midsummer offer iilustrated, 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


THIS NEW Manufacturers of the thickest roofing made. Two 


and Three-Ply Felts, Granite Roofing, arpet Lining. 
ELASTIC TRUSS Sheathings of all kinds. Send for Samples and Cir- 
cular PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 South 

uh Has a Pad differing from all Secone Street Philadelphia, Pa 


Tenet ae TN DEXICAL SILVER SOAP] 











Adjustin g Rall in center, ada ta 
itself to all positions of the boc y, 


ary,etc. Sold everywhere. Made only by ROBINSON 
BROS. & CO., Winthrop Square, Boston, 


’ Tue FAMILY Was BLUR, 
LAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, BARLUW’S Por Bale tg Cunecgn 
1800 Chestnut Bt., Patlodelphic. D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
ed a tates eanened eu! INDIGO BLUF 233 N. Second Street, Phila, Pa. 


UNRIVALLED | ““ tHe pewnsvevania 


Gueteetee Ctaesnreene | ire insurance Co., 
. FP “ 


gi , a a’ 4 any other Soap for cleaning fine House Paint, Statu 
in 8 i r i ; 
: / 
. t. 


With New Improved and Carefully Selected 





Splendid Outfite at Rottaw Prices 
without extra charge. All P, -4 ORPUORATED 1825. 
BOOTS BY ( MAIL who want better bese than Caneeag, SD ASSKTS, $2,011,112.11 








their locality affo: can order from me (for men, wit DEVI EREUX, President, 
ohildre: natisfied, re m. a CROWELL, Secretary 
momen, or chiidren) M.'G. Palmer Palmer, Portland, Me - JOHN iL THOMSON, Ass't Secretary. 


while the bail in the cup ho lds Made expressiy ior cleaning and polishing Silver and 
the rupture just as a person | Plated Ware », and for cleaning Window Glass, Mirrors, 
would with the finger. With fent ressure the aarain Marble, Tin, etc, It is mu h more convenient and effec- 
is held securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- | tive than plate powders, and may be used even by inex- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap. Sent by mail, | perience dhe!p with perfect safety, as it contains noth- 
‘rculars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Lil. ing that can possibly injure the finest plate or Jewelry, 
or even the most delicate skin. It is far superior to | 





LITTLE THINGS 


We call him strong who stands unmoved— 


Calm as some tempest-beaten roek— 

When some great trouble hurls its shock 
We say of him, his strength is proved : 

But when the spent storm folds its wings, 

How bears he then life’s little things ? 


About his brow we twine our wreath 
Who seeks the battle’s thickest smoke, 
Braves flashing gun and sabre-stroke, 
And scofis at danger, laughs at death ; 
We praise him till the whole land rings : 
But is he brave in little things ? 


| Wecall him great who does some deed 





That echo bears from shore to shore— 

Does that, and then does nothing more; 
Yet would his work earn richer meed, 

When brought before the King of kings, 
Were he but great in little things. 


We closely guard our castle gates 
When great temptations loudly knock, 
Draw every bolt, clinch every lock, 
And sternly fold our bars and gates; 
Yet some smal! door wide open swings 
At the sly touch of little things. 


I can forgive—’tis worth my while— 
The treacherous blow, the cruel thrust ; 
Can bless my foe as Christian must, 

While patience smiles her royal smile; 
Yet quick resentment fiercely slings 
Its shots of ire at little things. 


And I can tread beneath my feet 
The hills of passion’s heaving sea, 
When wind-tossed waves roll stormily ; 
Yet scarce resist the siren sweet 
That at my heart’s door softly sings, 
“ Forget, forget life’s little things.” 


But what is life? Drops make the sea; 
And petty cares and small events, 
Small causes and small consequents, 

Make up the sum for you and me; 

Then, oh, for strength to meet the stings 
That arm the points of little things! 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 
[From the Northwestern Christian Advocate. ] 


There is perhaps no aspect of their work 
so discouraging to the ministry as the in- 
disputable fact that the majority of con- 
gregations are not what they ought to be 
in point of numbers. Of all the trials the 
ministry are called to endure, preaching 
to empty pews is the most severe; yet it 
is one that is common to nearly all who 
preach. Published figures show that an 
astonishingly small portion of the people, 
especially in our cities, hear preaching, 
and that, though the number of church 
sittings is far leas than the population, yet 
those sittings are not nearly filled. 

The great problem of the average pastor 
is to remedy this state of things, and in 
some way awaken an interest in his ministry 
of the word. Besides his proper work, 
he feels burdened with the infinitely more 
difficult task of securing hearers from 
among those who feel no intarest in him or 
his message. The failure, in many cases, is 
not only a source of discouragement, but 
the occasion of strong temptations to resort 
to clap-trap, questionable methods of ad- 
vertisement, a sensational style of preach- 
ing, and, gravest of all, the temptation to 
modify the truth to suit the taste of the 
multitude—to “preach another gospel” 
than that of Jesus Christ. These tempta- 
tions are increased by the fact that some 
who yield to them succeed in securing 
larger audiences than many who adhere 
to the apostolic methods, 

Under such circumstances, the preacher 
must revert to the terms of his commis- 
sion, and remember that his only sure 
guarantee of success in the ministry is the 
power of the gospel. That guarantee is 
the power of God, and does all that Om- 
nipotence can do to save men. It is God’s 
chosen agency for the salvation of the 
world, and he stands pledged to give it 
efliciency wherever it is preached in its 
purity, saying, It shall not return unto me 
void, but accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
[sent it. The terms of every preacher’s 
commission limit him to the one work of 
preaching the gospel of Christ. This he 
is bound to do whether men * will bear or 
forbear.” He has no right to do anything 


| else, and is pronounced ‘ ‘accursed ” if he 





venture to “ preach any other gospel.” He 
is not called to provide hearers for him- 
self by resorting to the arts of the dema- 


| gogue or the rhetorician, and catering to 
| the low tastes and preferences of men. He 


is not responsible for the results of his 
preaching, or for the number of his 
hearers. He is only responsible for being 
personally imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel, and for preaching it in all fullness 











ETRE 








July 17, 1880.] 


by his life and in his pulpit. If Che i is con- 
scious that he preaches and lives “a whole 
gospel,” he may confidently expect fruit, | 
and has a right to exonerate himself from | 
all blame if men refuse to hear. He can 
say with the apostle: “If our gospel be | 
hid, it is hid to them that are lost: In 
whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believed not, lest 
the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine | 
unto them. For we preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

If the gospel of power does not save 
men, they cannot be saved by any other 
means. And if the faithful proclamation 
of the gospel does not secure a hearing, it 
is not the fault of the preacher, but of 
those who refuse to hear. The time fore- 
told by St. Paul has come, “‘when they 
will not endure sound doctrine; but after 
their own lusts shall they heap to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears: and 
they shall turn away their ears from the 
truth, and shall be turned unto fables.”’ 

The faithful minister need not blame 
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Christ, a who give ghaidide of their | 
means to his work, have yet to learn the 
| very alphabet of the gospel. They are 
like the disciples who knew only the bap- 
| tism of John, and had not heard whether 
there be any Holy Spirit. “ For the fruit 
| of the Spirit is love.” 

Let us make “business” of the Lord’s 
work, applying to our religious duties the 
| principles and methods which we deem 
| indispensable in secular affairs. Industry, 
| perseverance, forethought, self-restraint, 
| resolute application of strength and time 

and means, are justly regarded as the 
ordinary conditions of successful business 
life. Why should they not be deemed 
equally important in the spiritual life, 
both in the individual and the church? 
The growth of the soul in the divine like- 
ness is a work demanding all these quali- 
ties in.order to success. And likewise the 
growth of the church is the due result of 
a corporate life and energy which “ maketh 
| increase of the body unto the edifying of 
| itself in love.” 


himself for the refusal of such people to | 


hear him, or be tempted to adapt his mes- 
sage to their perverted taste. There is no 
conceivable substitute for the plain and 
simple gospel of Christ, and it is gross 
infidelity to his high calling, and utterly 
useless, for any minister to attempt to win 
and save men by any other means. 


“MY FATHER’S BUSINESS.” 
[From the Richmond Religious Herald. ] 


All duty, however secular its character, 


however humble its aspect, is our Father’s | 
It is the spirit in which our | 


business, 
duty is done which makes work either 
secular or sacred, Our Father’s business 
is not to be confined to what we call reli- 
gious duties or devotional exercises. The 
common business of life, the daily labor by 
which we live, the week-day toiling and 
moiling which makes the Lord’s Day so 
welcome, need not be essentially differ- 
ent from what the child Jesus spoke of as 
“my Father’s business.” 

Still, it is the plain fact that there is 
work given us to do which has a special 
character, which is specifically the Lord’s 
work, and not man’s work—our Father’s 
business in a peculiar sense. The child 
Jesus connected it with the house of God 
and the law of God; and whren he became 
a man and had entered upon his ministry, 
he spoke of his teaching and healing, his 
labors and his gyfferings, as “ the works of 
Him that sent Ine.” When hetdrew near 
to the end of his life, he said to his Father : 
“T have finished the work thou gavest me 
to do, and now I come to thee;” whilst to 
his disciples he said : “As my Father sent 
me, so send I you,”—“ the works that I do 
shall ye do also.” ‘“‘My Father’s busi- 
ness,” therefore, means the work in which 
Jesus lived and died, the establishing of 
the kingdom of God in this world, the 
preaching and teaching of the gospel, the 
saving of men’s souls through the truth as 
it is in Christ, and the destroying of the 
works of the devil. Upon every one of us 
who calls him Lord, Jesus lays his com- 
mand to labor with him and his church, 
that our Father’s kingdom may come and 
his will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
To do good unto all men as we have oppor- 
tunity ; to be helpers and healers of man- 
kind; to be the salt and the light of this 
world, that we may be meet for the glory, 
honor, and immortality of the world to 
come ;—this is the high vocation to which 
Christians are called. This is the business 
for which we are here. Have we any just 
cause of complaint? Surely it is both 
noble and joyous. 
misery and sin from men’s hearts, and to 
lighten their darkness with the light of 
divine truth and love, can tire no man 
whose heart is right with God. We may 
be tired in the work sometimes, but of it 
never. Strength, patience, courage, ma- 
terial resources, may be tasked to the utter- 
most, but our Father’s business can never 
grieve us. Money and time and life, often 
enough spent in vain in worldly business, 
may be good seed unto life everlasting. 

““ T must be about my Father’s business.”’ 
Why this must? Because he could not 
help himself? Because conscience gave 
him no rest? Nay; but because he de- 
lighted to do his Father’s will. So the 
noblest, purest, greatest souls have always 
said, rejoicing to spend and be spent in 
this service, counting not their lives dear 
unto them. The noblest motives by which 
men can be influenced are called into 
fruitful activity by “the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” They who 
think it a weariness and a burden to serve 


To lift the load of 


| Recent S. S. Publications. 


A RARE PIECE OF WORK. 16mo............. $1 00 
KNOWING AND DOING 

ALMOST TOO LATE 16mo 
THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE. 16mo. 
| AYRAR AT POPLAR ROW. i6mo ° 
ty L'SS.S. LIBRARY RECORD. ~4to.. 1 3 
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Crowell’s s Cheap Sunday-school Library, No. 6 

Fi/ty Volumes. 16mo. Reduced from $57.85 to $29.00. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 

744 Broadway, New York. 

THe CHEAPEST anv BEST COMMEN- 

TARY on THE WHOLE BIBLE, 1n 
ONE VOLUME, FOR $3.50 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 

by Jamieson, Fausset & Brown. 


Crown 8vo. 1421 pp. Cloth, red edges. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 


THe CHEAPEST anp BEST EpItTI0on 
or SHAKESPEARE Comp.Lete 
IN ONE VOLUME, FOR $1.00. 


“CROWELL’S EDITION,” reprinted 
from the Globe edition, with Glossary, Index 
to Familiar Passages, and Index to the Char- 
acters in each Play. 


This edition is indispensable for cross reference, its 
line numbers being used in Schmidt’s Lexicon, Ab- 
bott’s Grammar, and by the majority of recent edi- 
tors and critics. One volume, 12mao0, 1097 pp. Cloth, 
plain edge, $1.00; gilt edge, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


GENESIS 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


WITH COPIOUS NOTES. 


By T. J. CONANT, D.D. 
8vo., Cloth. 225 pages. Only 75 cents, 


“One of the most complete and satistactory expo- 
sitions we have ever read. (National Baptist.) “A 
model of clear and simple English notes to the point. 
Very learned without the show of learning.” (New 
York Times.) “ Quite unrivalled by any other English 
version for its accuracy in representing the Hebrew 
text.” (Evening Post. ) 

An invalpable help for every teacher of the Inter- 
notiona Lessons trom July to January. 
Address B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
14% Chestnut Street, Phila. 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


A popular journal of Health and Sanitary Science. 

‘eaches how to regain lost health, and how to be weil 
in body and mind. 30e. a volume. Samples /ree. 
Address T. F. HICKS, M.D., Vinemont. Berks Co., Pa. 


ALPHA SQUARE CRAYONS 


4g inch square and 1 inch square, for shading, etc. 
Invaluable to Sunday-school workers. Send for sam- 
ple. Our new catalogue of educational and useful 
articles, c a 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, 
by mail for 25<« 
BAKER, PRATT, & CO. Schoo) Furnishers, 
19 Bond Street, New Y ork. 


1.000.000 4-res 








Els In WATOUES, 


hains, ¢etc., te be examined. 
wae for Catal AN, ‘er AN DARD AMER- 
ICAN WATCH SO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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policy. Liberality and accommodation to policy 
agement. 





PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, ee untechnical form of 


Iders. Conservative man- 
Strict business methods. 


Gentlemen of address and intelligence wanted to act as agents. Apply to 


the Company. 





THE SUMMER MONTHS in our large cities is the critical period of infant life as shown by the bilis 
of mortality, compared with the other months of the year. In cases ot Cholera Infantum, Dysentery, Chronic 


Diarrheea, Cholera, RLDGE’S FOOD as a dietetic has n found particularly beneficial, as attested by many 
flatvering testimonials. Adults suffering from Dyspepsia, Prostration of the System, and Genera‘ Dedility, wii! 
tind in RIDGE'’S FOOD the desideratum for weak stomachs, being easily digested, and assimilative. Kem 

ber that RLDGE’S FOOD has the endorsement of 20 years’ use in England and America by physicians an rd 
matrons of the principal infant asylums and lying in hospitals, and physicians of all schools have give » it 
their prepara. approval as especially atapted for in ~ and gr ay! children, Avoid the many : ¢ miried 
preparations, whatever the price. See that WOOLRICH & OO. is on every label. Sold by Driggista 


‘DRINGERS mois 
TERNATIONAL SUNDAY sc CHOOL LESSq 


~SCRIPTIVE CIRCULA 7) Oe oe ne 
Ye rs BLACKBOARD AND REE 
PUBLISHED ONLY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Oe SS SAMPLE ZOPY FREt PROVID ei 
appR’”- PROVIDENCE LimmoSRAPH, Co.~ ENCE Ri. 
ALL THE. GHOIGCE NEW SORT 

POT CROWN 


TRAWBERRY PLANT 


ALSO COMMON GROUND LAYERS. 
A pamphiet telling what varieties te plant and how 
to plant them, together with all needed information, 
FREE TO ALL, 













> Reduction in Price, 


Paper Covers . . 35 cents. 
pCteth ie uv * 









J.T, LOVETT — 
itle oe coo Co. yt ILLUSTRATIONS HOWARD GANNETT, 
ALL THE. GOO Hox 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


{ 


"NEW AND BEAUTIFU 
REWARD TARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS, Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 


For any washing mac ae that ries ws a cleaner gulch ar -- Ce er seery otis Ge De Vere 
er, with less labor and wear and tear of clothes, than the ‘ ‘ ‘, 
ROBBINS FAMI_Y WASHER AND BLEACHER, patent | C&tde—Good Desire Cards apd Hempel cards. 
ed Uct. 3.1871. No rubbing required. It is the bestin | CoNdT FREER = PgR m4 BUFYORIPS 
the world, and cannot get out of order, GOOD SONS Publish f Novelties in Fine arte. 101 a 

AGENTS WANTED, BOTH MALE AND Franklin Wireat, incainm. Shaan 2 ma ws 
rr MALE. Send for deseriptive circulars and testr - 
monials Price $3.50. 


BISSELL MANU FACTURING CO ON ONE LEAF. 
0 BARI LAY ST... NEW YORK 
~ “Established 1853, 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


oft the latest ‘and } most t beautiful yom peg and all other 
Slate and Soenstone Work on hand or made to order. 

JOSEPH S Ss. oath... Manufacturer. 
Office snd Salerroom ; 1210 Ridge Avenue. 


Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


+ . ° 

A Responsive Review Exercise 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A practical road machine. Indorsed The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
by the medical profession as the * 
most healthful of outdoor sports, It Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
augmen's three-fold the locomotive : s 
power of any ordinary man. Send printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 


3c. stamp for 24 page catalogue, with * YY -opies 
price Hist: or, 0c. forcatalogue, price | School. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 

f hist, and Bicycling World. i ; sta< 
THK POPE MFG CO.. Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser, Address, 


M4 Sumn'°r Street. Boston. Mass. 
bee wesresy SON ear! JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 





An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 












/ Send stamp for Catalogue. ae 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination. 


: For marking wr fabric with a 
‘common pen. Without a pene 
ration. Established 50 years. S 
now larger than ever. Ask also for 
Payson’s Combination. Received 
only Medal and Diploma at Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 

Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, > o } ld 
News Agents and Fancy Goods | and have them at hand for reference, shoul 
Dealers. 










The Sunday School Times in good condition, 


use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


MABIB, TODD & BAKD- 





paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, C gus. etc. Sunday School Times, and are of the best 


180 BROADW AY, NE 


Send for Price List. manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
Dar Goods are for sale wy First-class Dealers in U.S i ! ; 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
7 S file complete. Address, 
[SHUT?'S TIME. SAVING 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pu! er 


S.S.LaBRary Re < ond} 


A superintendent writes: My librarian and one as- 
siustan! say, 


725 Chestnut Street, Phil Iphia 





In orderwng goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you sano the advertisement 





PRICE, $1.50. 
Huw aRD GANNETT 


82 Bromfield St., Boston | in The Sunday School Tisnes, 





Address, 
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BEATTY's MID-SUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER |! 


BExce Se, Geets of [7 THE CELEBRATED 
sy 5 ete Setar any W alm ‘fang |VOX CELESTE AND i 14 
mandy come ke aatg, It contains Beatty's VOX HUMANA STOPS —— 
New tent Ato etion,foundin no other make 
and Beatty's New Vox Celeate Stop whichis by | ARE USED 
r the sweetest and most perfect thathasever|IN THIS 
been attained. Ly I will wel this organ = and TORCGAN..41 
delivered o} cars, with ‘Stool, Book, and a 
new Melide. oO set Mw Music. during the “mia. Sum- 
mer No Agents 


Only 7 $05. OO erice 


by v. Office Money Orders, Express 7 
Propat ior’ or Py prafton New York. Money re efun- 
ded and fre right charges will be pete by me both 
ways if in any way unsatisfactory,or you may pay 
me only after you have fully tee tested it at your 
own home, Send reference or evidence of your re- 
sponsibility if you do not send cash with order, 
t@" The reason _I offer this Organ #0 low isto have 
it introduced. I send out none butthe very best 
Pianos and Organs in the world. Why! Because 
Agents can trust to their owngshrewd ens te eon. 
ceal defects in their's, I do hot know who will 
test mene, and I must Serefere send out Bono 
but th :7 very best. yo very 
Piano & Organ I sen 
° 


my RGANRING ADVERTISE: 


BEATTY 0 


Grand, 8&8 
and Upr ht. 
Prices from $195 
to 81600. Sent 
ontrial. New? 
Stop Urgansa 
onty 864.76. 
Church Organs 
Peele Stops, Sub. 
Bass & Octave} 
rig ‘iano. _ i loupler; G Set 
Collen Tongue Reeds only B97 .75 
Infant Organs, Price $30, 840, 
B45 & $55. Anfant Pianos $125. 


LIST OF NAMES Srtter 


long lis 
ofnames from pure Tasers of my in- 
struments from all parts of the world. 


a@ Be sure not to purchase a Piano 
or Organ until shen = seen my 
Mid-Summer Circulars 
and latest I eacsratedtl Newspaper 
and Catalogue, sent free. 

Address all orders to 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Style No. 28.00. Weigh Pee RRANTE ht 75 in. i Vi thei 
Washington, New Jersey, “Width 48 in. FULLY WARRAN OR SIX YEARS. 


During the month of July abearivaene will be received for the CHL 
CAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jan. 
unary Ist next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS is a large 32-column paper, edited with special 
reference to the needs of the family circle. It is especially complete as 


& news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 
important happenings the world over, Its Chicago Market Quota- 
tions are full and trustworthy. Itis Independent in Politics, giv- 
ing all political intelligence free from partisan coloring, and discussing 
political questions without fear or favor as to parties. Condensed notes 
on A Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, etc., and 
SIX COMPLETED STORIKS in every issue. It is the cheapest 
metropolitan rocky oebes in the United States, costing only 
SEVENTY-FIV SA SAR. 

To afford all Nb Be an opportunity o of Eecominn ae uainted with 
the character of the CHICAGO 2 before sub- 
scribiog fora vear we makethis special offer forthe MONTH OF 
JULY ONLY of sending a paper frome, date to January lst next for 
the nominal »yrice of TWENTY-FIVE CENT 

N Th at this apt peek A Be term includes the entire 
Preciteutial Ove aign and extends two months a gg Jan.1, 1881. 

A 25¢ coin may besafely sent in a strong envelo ubof five sub- 
geriprions fora One Dollar Bill. Address, VI OR ¥ LAWSON, 

lisher, 123 inti Avesue, Chicago, 
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CAHILL NHOUSE, Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


Mrs. M. D Cahill, having purchased the CAHILL HOUSE, reopened it June 10, 1880, 
The house is surrounded by A piazzas and balconies, and bas been elegantly furnished 
throughout, each bedroom having spring beds, gas, ete. it is only two minutes’ walk from the 
beach and popular bathing-grounds, The comfort and pleasure of the guests will be carefully 
studied, A coach will meet every train, and convey the guests to the house, free of charge. 
Please hand checks to my coachman, who will see that baggage is delivered without delay. 
Having added many new attractions, the coming season will be even more successful than the 
last. Carriages to hire. Bath-rooms and bathing-suits. Also laundry connected with the 
House. Boats on each lake, for the pleasure of guests, free. Private stable for use of guests 
having their own horses, Rooms may be engaged and information obtained of Mrs. M. D, Cahill, 
Asbury Park, N. J., or 1814 Arch Street, Philadelphia, where her large double house (ove 
thirty rooms) is open all the year for permanent and transient guests. 


ECONUMY WASHER CUTTER. MARSH’S CYLINDER BED 


(Pat. Juty 15, 1879.) 

Cuts washers of leather or rubber 
for carriages, wagons, mowing 
machi.cs etc., from ‘¢ to 4 inches 
in diamete. entirely finished by 
one turn of tue hand. Simole, 
strong, always reacv for use. The 
knives are of saw-blaae steel. Cut- 
ters also made for brace. State 
which is wanted. Sent by mail 
prepaid to any address, on receipt 
f 50 cents. 


© This isa new Lathe, 
and on a new plan, hay 
ing a ¢ gamed Bed, which 
is muc more simple and 
convenient than the old 
style. It has attachments 
for Cireular and Scroll 
Sawing, and for Bracket 
Moulding. New, novel, 
and the best invented. 

2. 2" Mar vufacture d and 
—#2 anid by the 
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Pleasure for Amateurs 
21e4>9N 


VILLARD BROS. & BARTLE 

Ww sARD Os, ARTLEY, 

CLEVELAND. ONTO. BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY 1 CO.,Battle Creek, Mich 
Full-Sits, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, Vapor & Water, > 


ALPHA CRAYONS. ae. in one. . 


Clean, White. Dustiess. Send forsample. Baker, Pratt 
& Co., 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Send for a sample copy of the Scholar's Quarterly. 





Parcs Repvcen. MM long im use. Old Baths renewed. 


Send for Circulars. §, mn KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


Session begins Sept. 8, 1889. Can give unequaled testimonials from the first teachers and professors in the 
South as to the thoroughness and —_ standard of instruction. Music and Art specialties. A Cooking 
School will be opened every term. Address the Principal, 

_ Rev. WM. BR. ATKINSON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Only hh we Cents ! 


Tus is all a single number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs. Do you not want to 
put it into the hands of your scholars? Kk is a 46 page book, and is issued every three months. 
The number for July, August, and September contains a beautiful colored map, two full-pag 
pictures, the text of the International lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel 
passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, & responsive review exercise, an order of 
service, a thanksgiving service, and eight pages of appropriate music. The colored map alone 
is worth the price of the whole book, The Quarterly wiil be sent by mail at the following rates : 
Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents 3 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single 
copies (one quarter), 5 cents each ; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 
ayear. Nocharge tor postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 


rate. A specimen copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
5 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among the wonderfi things which have been acco: ee for lovers of good books by the “ Literary 
rte wee yn A perhaps the most wunderful is the reproduction of this great Encyclopedia at a merely 
nominal cos 

It is averbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful vesnenes. clear nonpareil type, hana- 
somely bound in cloth. for 87.50 ; the same printed on finer. heavier paper, wid = and beund in half 
Russia, gilt top, price $15.00. The first ten volumes are ready for delivery. Vol. 1 will be ready July 10. 


The remaining volumes will be completed by October next. 
$6.25. An Amazing Offer. $6.25. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influence in inducing other 
ot yr of this and our many standard publications, Accordingly we give special terms to early subscribers. 

To all whose orders and money are received —, 4, —— of July, we will supply the 15 volumes, in 
cloth, for $6.25, and in half Russia, gilt top, for $12.50. omy one sending from any place, where we have 
no special oqent (usually the leading bookseller of the ty a > ola ot five orders, we will allow a commission of 
10 per cent. The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes when completed. 


A *pecimen volume in cloth will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cents, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and 
mag, pe 198) returned at once, if not satisfacto 


actory. 
Chambers’s Encyclopeedia” comprises the first 15 oto ot our “ Library of Universal Know!- 
edge,” and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. . 


21 vols., $10.50, | Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 50 cents. 
| A rn Classics, 50 cents. 
3 vols., $1.50. 


cen 
and 50 cents. | Taine’s History of English Literature, 75 cents. 
3 vols., $1 80. Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 
Literature, 4 vols. $2. Pictorial Wand Lexicon, 25 cents. 
ols. Sa. , by author of Sparrowsrass Papers, 50 cents. 
Illustrious Men. 3 vols., $1.50. emans’ Poetical Works. nts. 
and Words of Christ, 50 cents. clopeedia of ay Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
omnes. Concordance, 311,000 references (pre- ncient Histo rae Rink 
Sanithrs Dictionary of La ible, illus., 90 cents. 

abme e Library of ¥_Blogrephr. 50 cents. Works of Flavius Joseph 
Boo bles, ZZsop., etc., illus.. 50 cents. Gar Histo ‘s. opkins, illus., 50 cents. 
mplete Poetical Works, 50 cents. ealth by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H Taylor. 40 cents. 
Shekeapensee Complete Works, =. cents. Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cents. 
Works of Dante, translated by , 40 cents. ibrary Magazine, 10 cents a No., gi a year. 
Works of Vi 4) translated by, Dry. en, = cents. Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
The Koran 0 ohammed, by Sale, 35 Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
Adventures oft Don Quixote, lhus, , 50 conte. Each of the ers bound in cloth. If by mail, post 
Arabian Nights, illus.. 50 cents. age extra. Most of the books are ny published in 
an yan’s Pligrim’ ’s Progress, ae, 50 cents. fine editions ae fine bindings at higher prices. 
nson Crusoe, illus. 50 ce Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs 
ae ke and Guiliver’s a els, illus,, 50 cents. sent on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent 


semen AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Munager. Tribune Building, New York. 
AGENCIES :—Boston, H., L. ~ es F Pifiedelphin, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Sete & Se. ; Indian- 


polis, Bowen, Stewart & Co. ; Cleve ngham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, Brown, Eager & Co.; "Chicago, 
iden & Chadwick ; in smaller towns, the le ading Bookseller, only’ one in a place. 


ERNS 
MAGIC LANTERN 


OME EXHIBITIONS 


“eT MILLIGAN. 


MOST SSL RAAANL ADA 


’ 





FRUIT WINE E KELLY PRESS| 








FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 





FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS alo BERRIES. 

AILY NEEDS ONE. 

CNR SSN TALL. 


Natasa tas | ae 
FOR SALE BY. 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


~ Red Embroidery, ‘1h inches wide, 10 cents 


per yard. Gents’ cuff, sleeve, drawer or hvse Sy preys NRE me 
supporters, 10 cents, by mail, from J. D,| Magic Lanterns and Slides for sale. 








jpastresed catalogue, 150 pp., and Lecture, lc. 
Carlisle, Pittsburgh. Theo. J. Harback 90 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tee fanday Buboed Tues holds steeif responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose through Jrowdulont advertixements in its columna, 











